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Student leaders of Decency in 


Program at Mount Aloysius Junior College 


Reading 
are (standing) Elaine Fink, Suzanne Scerbe, Catherine Bailey, (seated) 
Janet Jones, Jane Strohmeyer, Bernadine Veta, Joan Clark. 


Here’s how “Decency in Readine” 
¥ 


program rewards Mt. 


“The program has developed in our 
students a discriminating taste for good 
reading...” 
This is the report on the National Catho- 
lic Decency in Reading Program, from 
Sister Mary de Sales, R.S.M., president 
of Mount Aloysius Junior College, 
n, Penna. 
She “For the seven years the 
students of Mount oysius have been 
proud and happy to sponsor the National 
Catholic Decency in Reading Program, 
Three-fourths of our students are full- 
time residents of the College, but in 
= of the fact that they are away from 
home, they have made this program a 


Aloysius Jr. College 


continuing success, distributing approved 
general interest magazines and Catholic 
magazines. 
“The strengthening and development of 
Faith, Morals, and Culture is the three- 
fold goal held out to our young college 
women. »-What better way to attain that 
goal than through sound Catholic litera- 
ture?” 
For an operating plan for your school— 
college, high school, junior high, or grade 
ag he today to: National Catho- 
lic Decency in Reading. Program, 2959 
North Hamline Ave., St. Paul 13, Min- 
nesota. (Sponsored by the Catholic Di- 
gest and 64 other Catholic publishers.) 
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DIVIDE My radio listening 

time between FM and AM. 

I'm pleased that all over 
the country there seems to be a 
trend towards better music. The 
day of the rock and roll non- 
music may not be entirely passed 
but it’s passing. 

But there’s one trend in both 
AM and FM that I find discon- 
certing. It’s the tendency of the 
announcer to fail to identify the 
artists on the records he plays. 

My favorite kind of an an- 
nouncer for such programs is one 
who not only identifies the artists 
but talks a little about his style, 
his background. But not only are 
such announcers rare, their op- 

sites are much too prevalent. 

A part of this comes from the 
use of men with no particular 
background for record programs. 
The station probably theorizes 
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Announcers should 
identify record artists 


By Dale Francis 


that all that needs to be done is 
to identify the disc and — in the 
case of the smaller stations — 
place it on the turn-table. The 
trouble is compounded by men 
who just place the disc on the 
turn-table and don’t even bother 
to identify it. 

Why should I be concerned 
about this? Well, for one thing 
I'm interested in records and art- 
ists. If I hear something I like I'd 
like to be able to ask for it at a 
record shop by title and artist. 

But the rest of my concern is 
for the artist himself. Radio sta- 
tions all over the nation are able 
to draw on the top musical talent 
through the use of records. It’s 
true they pay for their use — 
sending a monthly payment to 
ASCAP based on an average 
month's usage, a payment that is 
divided among the composers 
and artists. 

But even if the payment seems 
substantial to the stations, it is 
still only a small fraction of what 
it would have cost them to hire 
artists to perform in person. 

The station that secures the 
benefits of the performances of 
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GUIDE TO FAMILY ENTERTAINMENT 


artists through recordings there- 
fore owes a debt to the artist — 
a debt that can be paid by 
crediting the artist each time his 
talents are used. 


THE DEGENERATION of films 
was never more apparent than in 
a film called “Come September” 
that is now kicking around the 
neighborhood houses. 

It's aimed at both the older 
and the younger le — Rock 
Hudson Lollobrigida 
for those who have outgrown 
bobby sox and Sandra Dee and 
Bobby Darin for the a 

It isn’t so much immoral as 
completely amoral and if you can 
sit through it you have a stronger 
stomach than I have. As impor- 
tant a medium as motion pictures 
is, it's a shame the quality of the 
product has slipped so far. 


ONE OF TELEVISION'S treats is 
the exhibition of old feature 
films — but only if you are care- 
ful to choose worthwhile films. 

If you watch them haphazard- 
ly you'll catch three or four that 
aren't worth seeing, get disgusted 
and then give up watching them 
altogether. 

If you do that then you are 
going to miss some worthwhile 
ilms along with the inconse- 
ag That’s why at Our Sun- 

ay Visitor Press we've published 
a guide for films on television. 

When I chose the 777 films 

most worth watching, I didn’t 


SEND FOR THIS 
VALUABLE BOOK 


“How to Make Money with 
_ Simple Cartoons’ 


5) ® A book everyone who likes to 
R/ ® draw should have. It is free; 
no obligation. Simply 


Dept. 13712, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
Name 
Address 
City Zone... 
State 


bother with the most recent pro- 
ductions released to television — 
chances are you know something 
about them — but I chose from 
the films of the late 30s and 40s. 

In the guide I’ve chosen some 
films that might in themselves 
not be of such interest but which 
can have interest because of the 
actors and actresses, 

I got hold of some old still 
shots and the book is illustrated 
with photographs — some of the 
old time stars whose pictures you 
don’t see today at all and some 
of modern stars as they looked 
30 years ago. 

You can get the book by send- 
ing 50 cents to Our Sunday 
Visitor, Huntington, Indiana. It 
could become a_ worthwhile 
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guide to keep on top of your 
television set through the winter. 


A FELLOw was telling me he 
wished he had a memory like 
that of the weather reporters on 
television. They mark maps with 
temperatures from California to 
Maine. It must, he reasoned, re- 
quire a tremendous feat of mem- 
ory to get those reports daily 
and memorize the temperature in 
each city. 

What the people at home don't 
know, though, is that pencil 
marks don’t transmit on the TV 
screen and the figures are all 
written down beforehand to be 
traced later in heavy black. 


BECAUSE I HAVE an early dead- 
line for this column, I don’t ordi- 
narily attempt much in the way 
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of motion picture reviews. What 
I do from time to time is give a 
little study of some worthwhile 
pictures. 

But if you want to keep w 
with current films then watc 
John Fitzgerald’s column in Our 
Sunday Visitor. John is probably 
the top reviewer in the country 
— an opinion of mine confirmed 
by the Screen Directors Guild 
which so named him last year. 


Ir you've kept an eye on film 
festivals around the world then 
maybe you've noticed that U.S. 
films exhibited were often those 
small budget films made by ex- 
perimental groups. 

In recent years, a great many 
such films have been produced 
for less than $100,000 — which 
may seem like a fairly large sum 
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to you but is only a fraction of 
the cost of a major film. 


It would be if some 


Catholic groups would enter this 
field. 


A FRIEND TOLD me that having 
been subjected to TV commer- 
cials about and 
in meant for le who 
between , he is 
waiting for someone to come out 
with a toothpaste that has food 

articles for people who can’t eat 

tween brushings. 


Ir you’ like to build a record 
collection that mirrors the times 
then I'd suggest you start buy- 
ing original cast albums. It is 
interesting to me to go back and 
play albums from 10 and 15 
years ago and discover the 
changes that are constantly in 
operation on Broadway. 


ADULT CARTOONS are having a 
vogue in television — “The Flint- 
being the most success- 

But “Rocky and His Pals,” 
which kids like, is to my mind 
y of the most adult of them 


I've saw it before but Ill say 
it again — G Moore is one 
of the finest on tele- 
vision. Consistently he shows re- 
spect for viewers by careful at- 


GROWS FAST—BLOOMS INDOORS 
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Size 
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ready Pianted 
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with masses of heart- 
shaped green glossy leaves. Blooms with clus- 
ters of small, gay white fragrant flowers. 
Brightens every home, o etc. Comes 
complete with bracket ready to hang. A tre- 
mendous value at $1.49, fully guaranteed. 


Send No Money. Final Offer to Our Readers. 
Order as many HANGING GARDENS as you 
like for oly 49 each or 2 for $2.89 ...com- 
. If C.O.D, postage extra. Cash orders add 
¢ and we ship postage paid. Be satisfied on 
arrival or return within 10 days for purchase 
und. Any bulb not growing replaced 

ree (year limit). 
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Grand Repids 2, Michigan 


tention to production values. It 
is rare that anything he does 
shows a lack of taste. 

I’ve listened often to his radio 
program with Durward Kirby. 
Durward is, I think, an outstand- 
ing talent and the two of them 
have a 15 minute talk session 
that is consistently excellent. 


Tue University of Texas 
Radio Department has produced 
an excellent radio series on the 
American cowboy. 

If you have an in with some 
local station you might suggest 
they contact the University of 
Texas, Austin, Texas, and get the 
series for your area. 
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lovely tropical vines spill 
ra? over almost to very floor 
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A real-life drama of a Russian refugee 


ans Koc didn’t know much 
about love, and even though 

_ he was 37 when he met 
Irene. He was an Austrian who 
just hit it right when Hitler open- 
ed World War II. He was in his 
twenties and healthy. Few men 
have seen as much combat, in- 


Condensed from 
St. Anthony Messenger 
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WITH LOVE, IRENE 7 


cluding four years on the Russian 
front. Sometimes on leave from 
the front he watched his friends, 
their tears, scenes, and separa- 
tions which might be forever. It 
was as if everyone was playing a 
game. 

So it was until Irene appeared. 
She had a very white skin and a 
dimple in either cheek that came 
and went and gave her smile a 
warmth that he had never seen in 
any other woman. He was quite 
lost on the first occasion he saw 
her. She was working as a maid 
in Vienna at the time, and his 
brother had taken him to the 
apartment. Immediately, his 
brother recognized his strange 
mood. 

“What are you thinking?” his 
brother asked. 

“I like this maid . . . I like her 
very much.” 

“Don't be crazy,” his brother 
said. “She’s a displaced person 
and she isn’t interested in you... 
she merely wants a passport.” 

Still, Hans continued to see 
Irene. He suspected that perhaps 
his brother right, that 
didn’t love him. But his doubts 
always melted away with the 
sound of her voice and the sight 
of her face, flushed and excited, 
changing quickly as if shadows 
were playing across it. 

Hans and Irene seemingly 
found their love through their 
war experiences. He had been in 
the army that tried, month after 
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month, to capture Leningrad. She 
had been one of the defenders of 
the city. One day she came home 
to the one room that she shared 
with her parents and found them 
both dead. They had starved to 
death while she was fighting. It 
was as if her existence at that mo- 
ment had stopped. But with 
Hans, the enemy, she was finding 
life again. 

Strangely, and maybe it was 
the Russian way, she proposed. 

“You love me, or didn't you 
know?” she asked. 

“How did you know?” he said. 

“Your manner—” 

“You mean, I gave myself 
away?” 

“To me,” she smiled, “only 


me— 


St. Anthony Messenger (July, ’61), Franciscan Fathers, 
1615 Republic St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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The year was now 1948. Irene 
was a Russian subject even 
though nobody knew about it, 
except a few friends. The Rus- 
sians were keeping a hard look- 
out in Vienna for people like her 
. . » people who had been ship- 
ped West as forced laborers and 
who, as a result, wanted nothing 
more to do with Communism. 
But love was blind. At first, it 
never occurred to them that 
politics could have any issue upon 
this love of theirs. The Austrians 
are excellent at covering u 
ple like her, and belles 
were also Americans, French, and 
English in Vienna. Still, there 
was good reason for adopting a 
cautious attitude. Hans’ apart- 
ment was in the second district, 
a Russian-controlled area. 
“If youre going to get mar- 
ried,” his brother warned them, 
“you'd better go to the other 
zones. Get out of Vienna!” 
“But we love Vienna so,” Hans 
explained. “And Irene is goin 
to leave her job as a maid. She 
go to work in an office.” 

As soon as the Church and the 
= would allow them, 

ey were to be married. 
“Nadia is going to get married, 
too,” Irene said. 
Nadia and Irene had been de- 
ported from Russia together, and 
when the Russians arrived in 
Vienna, they had been rounded 
up together. When they were 
locked into a cattle car to be 


shipped East, Nadia paced up 


December 


and down, hour after hour, like 
some sort of caged animal, burn- 
ing with a desire to escape. 

Russian security wasn’t very 

ood in the immediate postwar 
a and they left the cattle cars, 
of humans, parked on a rail- 
road siding with only a few 
guards. An Austrian woman slip- 
ped up to their car in the dark 
and unlocked it. 

“Anyone want to stay in 
Austria?” the woman’s voice whis- 
pered. 

In no time Irene and Nadia 
were back in Vienna. They both 
took jobs in Austrian apartments, 
and Nadia fell madly, hopelessly 
in love with the son of the family 
she worked for. At times, how- 
ever, she found the young man’s 
mother studying her with a little 
frowning smile through the lenses 
of the pince-nez that dangled 
from a black silk cord around her 
neck. Nadia, a maid, was not con- 
sidered a very finished product 
to marry the son of one of Aus- 
tria’s richest families. 

The day came when Irene and 
Hans had broken through the 
maze of civil and Church legal- 
ities. The vital problem was to 
bring Irene into the Church, over- 
come the vast amount of paper 
work that the bureaucratic-lov- 
ing Austrians demand, and still 
keep the secret that Irene was 
born a Russian. Preparations for 
the wedding went on in a very 
secretive manner. 

If Irene had actually seen some 
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eat miracle performed it would 

ve been no more surprising to 
her than her marriage to Hans. 
She quit her job as a maid and 

ot a job in an import-export 
ie across from the Ameri- 
can Consulate on Rathhausstras- 
se. It was as if she could not ac- 
count for her luck at all. Hans 
was wonderful. Vienna was won- 
derful. And now she would have 
Austrian citizenship. The only 
problem was that of Nadia. 

Nadia visited Hans and Irene 
on her evenings off. They would 
play a Russian card game, some- 
times even crack a bottle of vod- 
ka, and talk of Nadia’s marriage 
problem. Her whole life was dedi- 
cated to getting married. She suf- 
fered only as a Russian could 
suffer and ended getting pleurisy, 
which made her only more un- 
acceptable to the family. 

“If I can’t marry him, I'll—” 

“You'll what?” Irene gasped. 

“Tll do something desperate... 
I may even go home!” 

“Go home—” 

“Yes! I couldn’t stand it here 
without him.” 

And that’s what ap Her 
misery stripped her of the com- 
forts and freedom of Western 
life. “I'll suffer in Russia,” she 
said, “and he will suffer here ... 
and his family will suffer. At 
least, I'll be closer to him there 
than I will be here living with a 
new family.” 

With that, Nadia gave herself 
up to the Russian Army in Vien- 
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na and told them to do with her 
whatever they wished. And we 
can be certain that she was soon 
in a cattle car on her way back 
to the void that is Russian Com- 
munism. But Nadia’s violent re- 
action was a horrible and con- 
stant reminder to Irene that the 
Russians still considered her their 
subject. 

“Please, please, please leave 
Vienna,” Hans’ brother pleaded. 
“They will work this girl over 
until she reveals every Russian 
she knows this side of the Volga.” 

After that, Irene awoke at 
night covered with perspiration. 
It was as if, even in sleep, she 
had been listening to something. 
Footsteps in the hall? A knock at 
the door? But now, fully awake, 
she heard nothing. Hans would 
be awake, too, and they would 
talk over their situation. People 
were being picked up nightly in 
the Russian areas for crimes 
which the Russians considered 
much less irritating. The trouble 
was, Hans and Irene were so 
well set in Vienna. To give up 
their apartment was asking them 
to make a terrible sacrifice. They 
would be forced to live in some 
kind of refugee camp—possibly 
for years. 

Irene kept her job in the first 
district, and Hans continued his 
as a stock clerk nearby, and they 
saw a lot of each other. Some- 
how, seemingly, they had no no- 
tion that the Russians would de- 
cide to tackle the problem of ar- 
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resting a woman right on top of 
the American consulate. 

It took the Russians two 
months to decide to make the 
move. It was on the morning of 
December 14, 1949. Hans and 
Irene were already planning their 
Christmas together in the apart- 
ment in the second district. Hans 
had bought a tree and the pres- 
ents were already — 

“There were two of them,” the 
woman janitor told me. “They 
came about 10 o'clock. They 
wore no uniforms. They said they 
were looking for Frau Koc.” 

They went upstairs to the 
apartment and office where Irene 
worked. When the maid opened 
the door, they introduced them- 
selves as Austrian policemen. 
Irene must have felt a cold touch 
on her spine, and a frightening 
desire to run or scream. 

“We would like you to come 
with us to the fourth district, 
Frau Koc,” one of them said. “It's 
a little matter of your registration 


Kes” 

The man cleared his throat. 
“It'll only take an hour, or so.” 

“I... could you excuse me a 
moment?” 

Irene was certain that the Rus- 
sians had finally located her. She 
went into her office and picked 
up the phone. She called Hans. 

“Hans! They're here!” she cried. 
“They want to take me to the 
district!” 

“Don't go! I'll be right over!” 
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Hans immediate abbed a 
taxi and went le to the 
apartment. 

“Aren't you being unnecessari- 
ly mysterious?” he asked the 
“police.” “What's wrong with my 
wife’s pa rs?” 

“Oh,” the man shrugged, “you 
know papers . . . there is always 
a mixup. 

The “police” wanted to learn 
Irene’s maiden name. She would 
not answer them. She only stared 
at them with fright. They kept 
pounding away at her. 

“Listen, one of them said, 
“were in a great hurry. You've 
got to come with us!” 

‘And if she doesn’t?” Hans said. 

“We're armed . . . and we're 
Boing to take both of you out of 

ere. You can go peacefully, or 
you can leave in an ambulance.” 

Hans was certain that they in- 
tended to kill them if they did 
not come. And when they reach- 
ed the ground floor and went 
out into the street, within easy 
shouting distance of Americans, 
he did nothing. 

In 10 minutes they turned u 
at a police station in the fourth 
district. The men parked their 
car in back of some other Rus- 
sian cars standing in front of the 
station. 

The thugs walked behind 
them. They went inside a room 
where several men worked at 
desks. At one end of the room 
there was a bench. 

“Wait,” one of the men said 
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and he went to a stairway and 
started to climb toward a door. 
Fifteen minutes passed . . . then 
a big-boned woman with gray 
hair came down from the room 
above. It was obvious by her 
clothes that she was a Russian. 
“Hello, my dear,” she said to 
Irene, “will you come upstairs 
for a few minutes so we can talk 


“Have no fear—” 

She turned to Hans, and he 
reached out and touched her 
hand. 

“We didn’t say anything,” he 
told me. “We just looked at each 
other . . . told each other that we 
knew what it meant. I told her 
with my eyes, with my whole 
heart that I loved her, and she 
said the same thing to me.” 

As Irene went up the stairs, he 
slumped, waiting there in bewil- 
derment . . . bewilderment that 
this sort of primitive inhumanity 
could take place in the 20th 
century. He has been waiting 
ever since. 

Hans went home and set up 
the Christmas tree. He put the 
presents around it and for a few 
days he really believed that a 
miracle would happen and that 
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the Russians would let her go. 
After all, as everyone said, she 
was married to him and in love 
with him. The Russians did show 
occasional streaks of humanity. 
Then he received a call to report 
to the Russian Kommandantura 
in the first district. This was five 
days before Christmas. Could a 
miracle really happen? 

But when he arrived, he knew 
that his hopes had been foolish. 
“They gave me a letter,” he said, 
“supposedly written by Irene. It 
wasn't, of course, but I felt that 
she dictated it. It asked for vari- 
ous articles of her clothing. It 
ended with . . . with love, Irene.” 

Hans returned to his apartment 
and selected the articles of cloth- 
ing which she said she would 
need. Snowflakes outside danced 
and glittered on the window sill, 
and he realized it was Christmas. 
He put her presents in the pack- 
age, too. He took a long look at 
the letter. 

“With love, Irene,” it said. 

Today, 11 years later, the Aus- 
trian government has informed 
Hans that it is foolish to continue 
to wait. It has declared Irene to 
be officially dead. But occasion- 
ally, he looks at the letter. 

“With love, Irene,” it says. 


EvEN THE a generation has the trading stamp fever. I 
gave my second graders red stars for correctly answered questions. 
One little boy counted the red stars pasted in his book and asked, 
pst this book filled, Sister, what can I get with it?” 

—Sister Marita in The Missionary Catechist 


“And when 
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Played 
Santa Claus 
in 
Bethlehem 


By Daniel M. Madden 


It was quite a bit different from 

doing it, say, in your own home 

or in a friend’s house down the 
street 

12 


HIs CHRISTMAS, as in homes 
throughout America, some- 
one is going to be Santa 
Claus for two dozen Arab girls in 
Our Lady of the Apostles orphan- 
age in Bethlehem. 

It will be a nice Christmas for 
the youngsters. It will make a 
fine memory, too, for the person 
chosen to pi gift-bearer to the 
little girls with strange names and 
with brown eyes which flash like 
the lights on the Radio City 
Christmas tree. 

The orphans’ Santa Claus will 
have a bright red outfit, with all 
the trimmings except the rein- 
deer. It will be the suit custom- 
made for me two years ago in the 
Old City of Jerusalem. Santa 
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Claus will also have my exper- 
ience. That will really help make 
things go smoothly. 

When a Franciscan friar asked 
me if I would be Santa Claus 
during my Holy Land visit, I 
said it would be a great pleasure. 

The Friar, Canadian-born 
Brother Eugene Bilodeau, told 
me the site of Santa Claus’s ar- 
rival would be the Bethlehem 
orphanage maintained by Cath- 
olic Relief Services — the world- 
wide charitable organization 
backed by American bishops and 
laymen. He said the orphaned 
children knew practically nothing 
about Santa Claus. 

Brother Eugene emphasized 
the importance of the element of 


surprise. He figured that a re- 
hearsed production would drain 
the occasion of its natural flavor 
and joy. Implanting the tradition 
of Santa Claus in Bethlehem had 
to be effected as realistically as 
possible. 

Only two other persons were 
to know that Santa Claus was 
going to drop in at the orphanage 
in the early hours of Christmas 
morning: the friar’s assistant, a 
Christian Arab named Michael 
who was going to round up the 
gifts; and Sister Stanislas, the 
mother superior of the orphan- 
age. 

The matter of obtaining an ap- 
propriate costume for Santa Claus 
did not trouble Brother Eugene, 
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nor was he going to allow it to 
threaten the big veil of secrecy 
which blanketed our project. He 
knew who would produce a pass- 
able Santa Claus suit, with no 
questions asked. He assigned the 
secret mission to the Franciscan 
nuns at the little school near the 
Church of the Holy Sepulcher in 
the Old City. 

The choice was a brilliant one. 
It had all kinds of built-in secrecy 
safeguards. The nuns, for in- 
stance, spoke Italian, and I did 
not. Thus, there was no possibil- 
ity I might unintentionally drop 
a hint as to what the whole busi- 
ness was about. It was also un- 
likely they would pass on word 
of this strange tailoring job with 
which they had been blessed. 
The Bethlehem orphanage was 
some 10 miles through the Judean 
hills from the Jerusalem school. 
Besides, the sisters in Bethlehem 
did not speak Italian. 

There were two fittings, with 
a big interval between the time 
I was first measured for size, and 
the day the nuns draped me in 
red. 

I learned from Brother Eugene 
that the interval had been spent 
by the nuns in trying to get an 
approximate idea of how Santa 
Claus normally dressed. The friar 
eased that hurdle out of the way 
by locating a color photo from an 
ad in an American magazine. 

The right material was some- 
thing else. Shopping in the nar- 
row streets of Jerusalem’s souk is 
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not exactly like wandering up 
and down the aisles of Macy’s or 
Gimbel’s. Santa Claus-red cloth is 
not one of the heavily stocked 
items. The sisters found some, 
though. It was more than enough, 
too. 

What the sisters produced had 
the roominess and cut of a 
space suit. The trouser bottoms 
and waistband were elasticized. 
Length of the trousers could be 
lowered a foot, or shortened a 
foot, if necessary. Excess footage 
could be tucked up underneath. 
In my case, the trouser bottoms 
started in reverse around the 
kneecap. 

The coat wasn’t going to cramp 
Santa Claus’s ebulient gift-giving, 
either. Around the waist it bil- 
lowed like the bottom of a 
Christmas bell. The sisters had 
not been able to make up their 
minds on the type of belt to go 
with it. 

The jacket was piped in a wide 
white border of cotton which had 
been glued to the cloth. Santa’s 
beard was also pure cotton. It 
was long and the cotton clung 
determinedly to the elastic band 
which was to hook around m 
ears. The cotton, I observed, 
would also be clinging to my 
mouth and nostrils if I ever gave 
it the chance. 

On my way to Brother Eu- 
gene’s, I hunted in the shops for 
a belt. I tried a men’s shop, but 
that was a mistake. All they had 
were men’s trouser belts. I ex- 
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lained I needed a belt which 
fitted over a jacket. They pleas- 
antly agreed that they knew 
what I meant, but did not have 
any in stock at the moment. 

A women’s specialty store 

roved to be the answer. It had 
belts, and just the kind I needed 
— a shiny black wide concho. I 
wanted to try it on for size, but 
thought better of it. I bought the 
concho, and hoped for the co 

On the floor of Brother Eu- 
— office was an immense 

urlap bag, almost the size of his 
wooden desk. He said it contained 
the Christmas presents for the 
orphans. He asked me if it was 
too heavy. I tried lifting it with 
one hand. With two hands, I did 
manage to budge it from the floor 
a few inches. Brother said once 
it was on my shoulder it would 
not be so heavy. 

We discussed the Operations 
Plan. Brother would pick up the 
Santa Claus suit and carry it and 
the bag of presents to Bethlehem 
on Christmas Eve. After Midnight 
Mass in the Church of the Nativ- 
ity, I would meet Brother. The 
two of us would go to the home 
of Michael, his assistant, and I 
would slip into my Santa Claus 
role. 

The plan called for Brother 
and Michael to drive me to the 
orphanage. The door would be 
open because the mother super- 
ior knew I was coming. I would 
climb to the first floor and begin 
shouting and singing Christmas 
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greetings, as if I had just arrived 
on the rooftop. The noise would 
awaken the children, and in a 
few moments they would be hud- 
dling around, waiting for the eye- 
popping surprises. Brother would 
wait outside in the car, because 
he did not want the children to 
suspect that he had anything to 
do with Santa Claus’s tradition- 
setting visit. 

That was the plan—secret but 
magnificently simple. 

The two-story orphanage, not 
une edly, was completel 
dark and quiet when we paarens | 
The exterior was lighted by a 
bright moon, but not even a can- 
dle showed from inside. 

The door was open, just as 
Brother said it would be. To the 
right of the main corridor, I spot- 
ted a nun kneeling in the chapel 
which was lighted only by the 
tiny vigil lamp. She apparently 
heard me dragging the bag of 
presents toward the stairway, and 
darted out a side door. 

That must have been the moth- 
er superior, I thought to myself. 
Now she is giving the alert. In a 
few minutes the sleepy-eyed chil- 
dren would be swarming around 
me. I hoped that I would reach 
the stairway top, for my simu- 
lated descent-from-the-roof en- 
trance, before things began pop- 

ing. 

' 1 did, Brother had said the bag 
would not be so heavy once I ha 

it swung across my shoulders. He 
was probably right. The fact of 
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the matter is that I never was 
able to get it very far off the 
ground. Using both hands, like 
pulling a balky cow, I maneuver- 
ed it up the stone steps to the 
first floor landing. The descent 
would be lots easier, I consoled 
myself. 

To herald the official arrival of 
Santa Claus, I began loudly sing- 
ing—perhaps, the exact descrip- 
tive word is bellowing—a medley 
of Christmas carols. I followed 
this up with a brief but hearty 
narrative that Santa Claus had 
arrived, and had presents for 
good little girls if there were any 
around, 

From the looks of things, there 
were none around. A door on the 
main floor had opened a cautious 
few inches, letting out some light 
but nothing else. There were 
some anonymous — of scur- 

ing and giggling, but no excit- 
room where the presents were to 
be distributed. 

I presented a repeat rendition 
of my repertoire of carols and 
mirthful patter. For almost an 
hour I alternately sang and chat- 
ted from the dark stairway land- 
ing. My routine became progres- 
sively repetitious. Inexplicably, I 
found that the more I sang the 
more elusive became many of the 
words and phrases in the unfor- 
gettable Christmas songs of child- 
hood. 

With fast ebbing spirit, I re- 
minded my unseen listeners that 
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Santa Claus had much to do this 
night, and if no one was home 
he was going elsewhere with his 
reindeer. 

That soft threat produced no 
reaction on the floor below. Ac- 
tually, after bouncing unconcern- 
edly around the dark hall, the 
threat boomeranged on _ me. 
Doubts and a procession of “may- 
bes” nagged at me, as my vocal 
chords toiled and cajoled. 

Maybe Brother had forgotten 
to tell the Mother Superior that 
Santa Claus was coming? Maybe 
this was the wrong building? 
Maybe everyone had gone off to 
early Mass at the Nativity grot- 
to? Maybe my team of reindeer 
—brother and his car—had grown 
tired of waiting and had left me 
holding the bag of unwanted 
presents? 

The stillness of the building 
and the surrounding area did not 
comfort me. The orphanage was 
in a military area, close to the 
Palestine armistice lines. Spies 
filtered back and forth across the 
lines, I had been told, in all man- 
ner of deceptive costumes. The 

rospect of — to some 

usinesslike soldiers, tunoriented 
in Western ways, that I was San- 
ta Claus only sharpened my lone- 
liness 


Once again, I threatened that I 
was leaving. “Nobody is home so 
Santa Claus is going,” I said, sad- 
ly. The note of pathos in my 
voice was authentic. 

I began descending the stair- 
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way. What I was going to do 
when I reached the ground floor 
I did not know. There were some 
20 steps between me and the 
main landing, and I was hopeful 
I would come up with an idea by 
the time I got to the bottom. 

Somewhere halfway down the 
stairs the bag I was lugging 
showed discontent with my hesi- 
tant descent. It gathered sudden- 
ly at my heels, gave a solid push, 
and down the stairway I went, 
several steps at a time. The ba 
landed limply on the groun 
floor, with me sprawled across it. 
The incident produced the story- 
book kind of clatter. Lights were 
flipped on everywhere and, in 
moments, I was surrounded by 
nuns and children anxious to see 
what was the matter. 

When the group laughter slow- 
ed down to a_ conversational 
pitch, Sister Stanislas told me 
that everyone had enjoyed my 
singing and chatter. Brother 
Eugene had not said I would be 
presenting entertainment like 
that, and it had come as a very 
pleasant surprise. 

No bones were broken, but 
more importantly none of the 
presents showed any wear and 
tear. Brother had wrapped each 
one very well. 

We assembled in the dinin 
room. Three of the sisters hel 
me drag the bag into the room. 
Each present carried a child’s 
name, and I had something 
cheerful to say to each one. 
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Brother had outdone himself in 
the presents. There were several 
for each child. I had not been 
briefed on this extra touch of 
kindness. Nor did I know that 
the individual presents were not 
spaced out through the om 
Thus, I would make a li 

about how good Su-Su, 
for instance, had been; hand her 
her present, and dip my hand 
into the bag for the next gift. To 
= consternation, it would be an- 
other present for Su-Su. This 
called for further tribute to Su- 
Su’s goodness. Yet, by the time 
I gave her or some other little 
girl a third or fourth present in 
a row, my words did not ring 
with the required enthusiasm for 
her wonderful qualities. 

With some of the children get- 
ting many presents, and quite a 
few as yet not receiving even one, 
a certain wave of tension flooded 
the room. It was childish tension, 
to be sure, but it still was honest- 
to-goodness tension. I cheerfully 
assured all hands that Santa 
Clause had not forgotten anyone. 
Happily, I was right. 

There will be something in the 
bag for each of those little or- 
phans in Bethlehem this Christ- 
mas Eve, too. The eo pres- 
ent of all, however, will go to the 
person selected to play Santa 
Claus. His present will be the 
kind you cannot see, or touch, or 
even use. It is something you 
feel inside, and carry with you 
always. §§ 


She’s now aware of her own special identity 


By Joy Marie Hoag 


URING HER first year you 
nourished her and diaper- 
ed her and comforted her 

and in wonder watched a wrig- 
gling red bundle of infant trans- 
orm into a real person capable 
of breaking into smiles at your 
approach and of cuddling close 
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within your arms. During her 
second po you listened patient- 
ly as she “no-noed” everything. 
When she was three she turned 
more reasonable, but you still lost 
most of the battles. Her —_ 
ear you nt kissing hurts 
bruises 
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WHEN YOUR DAUGHTER IS FIVE 


from her unbounded curiosity 
and energy. And then suddenl 
your little girl is five years old. 

Your daughter won't turn into 
a perfect little angel at the magic 
stroke of midnight, but “yee 
her fifth year her virtues wi 
far outweigh her faults. Dr. Ar- 
nold Gesell, director of the Yale 
Clinic of Child Development, 
calls five a finishing age, a sort 
of plateau at which a youngster 
rests in perfect harmony with 
himself and his environment. 

There's a new seriousness and 
deliberateness in the way your 
five-year-old thinks and acts and 
speaks. There’s a new maturity, 
but you won't notice it all at 
once. The discovery will come 
bit by bit in sudden, heart-tug- 
ging moments throughout your 
ittle girl’s fifth year. 

One night at dinner you'll look 
across at her and realize that it’s 
been many a night since she 
knocked her milk over, many a 
night since you've had to correct 
her for wriggling and squirming 
in her chair. You see balance 
and precision as she pours her- 
self a glass of water, handles her 
fork, butters her own bread. 

Later you notice a sort of un-, 
conscious grace and poise as she 


jumps from the highest porch 
step, swings and climbs and 
skips. Her hands and eyes serve 


each other well now and what 
a relief it is, for now your games 
of pitch and catch are two-sided. 
You don’t have to chase the ball 
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all over the yard. She actually 
catches most of your throws. 
Early one ae during this 
fifth year you'll bend down to tie 
her shoe and stop, amazed to see 
it already tied — true, the bow is 
crooked and too loose, but she’s 
standing there smiling proudly 
over her new accomplishment. 
And _ you're too, but 
somewhere inside is a painful lit- 
tle regret for you know there will 
soon more and more things 
she won't need you for. Already 
she can button all but back but- 
tons, lace her shoes, relay the 
time to you by telling where the 
hands are on the clock, change 
TV channels, dial a few import- 
ant numbers like Grandma’s. 
“Let me do it. I’m no baby,” 
she says firmly as you start to 
bathe her. And she does do a 
fairly good job at washing, pro- 
vided you remind her she has 
ears and a neck under her hair. 
She delights in such responsi- 
bilities, in doing things within her 
capacity, but don’t present her 
with too many new challenges. 
Your five-year-old is no pioneer, 
no adventurer. She's too acutely 
aware of her limitations. “I can't 
count up that high,” she states 
flatly when presented with a dot- 
to-dot book that goes up to a 
hundred. At four she would have 
charged into the task, unperturb- 
ed, and drawn unrecognizable 
lines every which way. 
Part of her reason for avoid- 
ing too many new projects is that 
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she’s too occupied in consolidat- 
ing and coordinating talents and 
knowledge already acquired. 
Once she might have tried rid- 
ing her bike backwards or ex- 
perimenting with tying a wagon 
onto its rear. Now she merel 
wants to ride it, simedinah 
straight ahead as rapidly and as 
adroitly as she can. 

Her non-pioneer spirit mani- 
fests itself in other ways, too. For 
four years she has groped and 
probed and rushed out helter 
skelter to grasp each new exper- 
ience. When lunchtime rolled 
around you had to scout the 
for your little ex- 
plorer. But no more. The here 
and now world at her own door- 
step is much too fascinating to 
leave for very long. What can 
compare with collecting doodle 
bugs in the backyard or plucking 
weeds from a garden bed or 
watching mom bake a cake? You, 
Mom, are the center of your five- 

ear-old’s universe. She likes to 

close to you, to watch you, 
to listen to you and then imitate 
you in her play. Listening to her 
act out the role of mother to her 
dolls is like hearing a tape-re- 
cording of yourself. 

She loves to hear stories of 
your own girlhood: “What did 
you do when you were little like 
me, mommy?” To her youre 
eternal (five-year-old thoughts 
about birth and death are vague 
and unsentimental) and also all- 
powerful. You can do anything, 
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fix anything. But quick as a 
flash you wn turn into a villain, 
“I hate you. You don’t love me, 
Ill kill you,” she shouts when 
crossed. A year ago she my a 
have hit at you but today her 
outbursts are all verbal. She still 
cries when corrected, but a new 
self-control enables her to hold 
back the tears if she really wants 
too. If tears do come, they're 
over with quickly and their cause 
forgotten just as quickly. 

On the whole, tantrums, ten- 
sional outlets, fears are at a mini- 
mum. Relationships flow smooth- 
ly. She’s satisfied with her world, 
her family, her friends, her pos- 
sessions. This is one of the reas- 
ons five is such a comfortable 
age for child and parents alike. 

Another reason is that the 
youngster is developing what 
Selma Fraiberg, author of “The 
Magic Years,” calls “social sen- 
sitivity.” Your five-year-old can 
identify with those around her, 
has an appreciation of the feel- 
ings and rights of others. 

Remember how many morn- 
ings at the crack of dawn you'd 
feel her warm little body am 
gle up next to you. This usually 
meant sleep was over for you. 
But now you hear her climb out 
of bed, put on her slippers and 
tiptoe into the den to color or 
work a puzzle until the rest of 
the family awakens. You may 
even hear ies whisper toa young- 


er brother or sister: “Shhh. Mom- 
my and Daddy aren't awake yet. 
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Go back to sleep.” Can this be 
the same child, you wonder as 
you drift gratefully back to 
dreamland, who only a few 
weeks ago thought nothing of 
banging a drum in her father’s 
ear at six in the morning when 
she wanted him to adjust the TV 
set? 

Her new considerateness ex- 
tends even to siblings. Most 
signs of jealousy are gone. In 
fact, when you scold her little 
brother she’s likely to remind 
you, in a most mature tone, “Re- 
member, Mommy, he’s only a 
baby.” She protects and defends 
him like a little mother. “Can I 
feed him today?” she pleads. Her 
new delight in helping with the 
baby, in setting the table, mak- 
ing her bed, running errands is 
likely to shock you. Enjoy them 
while you can for when the rest- 
less sixth year dawns, most of 
the novelty wears off. 

Not only does your fiver co- 
operate well but she also asks 
permission before doing anything 
and everything (“May I go to 
the bathroom, Mommy?”) and at 
times seems almost unable to act 
without your go-ahead. “I said 
thank you for everything,” she 
reports dutifully on returning 
from a party. She wants to be 
good and being good for her 
means obeying, conforming, do- 
ing what is pleasing to those 
around her. Conscience is finally 
budding forth in your young- 
ster. “I'm going to be good to- 
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day, tomorrow, all the time,” she 
promises rashly. She still has a 
strong will, though, and wants 
to do things her way, but to 
please you she'll listen to reason 
and perhaps change her mind. 
already has great 
attractions for your daughter in 
her fifth year. She wants for 
breakfast only those cereals sung 
about in TV commercials. Rules 
she both understands and re- 
and games with rules, like 
hopscotch, now intrigue her. 
Besides playing games, she 
likes to copy figures and num- 
bers, cut out and paste things, 
play out situations like “shoe 
store” and “barber shop.” Her 
drawing of a rabbit now actually 
resembles a rabbit and even her 
singing of “Old MacDonald Had 
a Farm” is recognizable. She 
loves to be read to and to read 
words like hot and cold on the 
water faucets. All words fascin- 
ate her. She’s a great talker, but 
her speech is now deliberate, 
thoughtful and sprinkled with 
expressions like “I think,” “I 
wonder” and “I forget.” 
uestions come bubbling 
forth, like off an assembly line: 
“Can the people in the TV set 
see us?” . . . “What makes fire 
hot?” . . . “Who was my mother 
when you were a little girl?” She 
listens intently, hoarding infor- 
mation like a squirrel hoards 
nuts. And her questions show 
a new, more mature logic. But, 
as Dr. Gesell points out, she’s 
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still inclined to generalize. 
Should, by chance, both her 

andfathers run grocery stores, 
she’s likely to conclude that all 
grandfathers run grocery stores. 

“Is Roy Rogers a real man, I 
mean real off of television?” she 
asks, displaying the practical, 
realistic side so characteristic of 
the fifth year. This is the age 
when imagination, belief in — 
ic and fairy tales takes a little 
vacation. “Let me see” is her im- 
mediate mse to everything 
and since she can't see ghosts 
and goblins and fairies, they're 
not real to her. 

Everything has to be true to 
life, even in play. “Rings don't 
go that finger,” 
a playmate. When playi ride 
the has to be like 
in mommy's wedding picture. 
Even God and Santa Claus are 
subjected to her literal down-to- 
earth scrutiny. “Does God sit at 
a table when he eats,” she quer- 
ies, and “How old is Santa 
Claus?” 

Remember how you had to 
coax and wheedle each n of 
food down your little girl? Well 
now you practically have to pad- 
lock the refrigerator to keep it 
from becoming as bare as Moth- 
er Hubbard’s cupboard. Her de- 
sire to finish everything, to com- 
plete, extends to meals, too. 

Not only feeding problems 


rae disappear in the fifth 
year. Colds, sore throats and ear 
infections lessen appreciably. 
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The four-year-old tendency to 
show off before company van- 
ishes, replaced by a docility and 
perhaps shyness. Even the bed- 
time routine goes more easily 
and simply, provided you warn 
her that that time is approach- 
ing (five-year-olds don’t like to 
have things sprung on them; they 
like to anticipate, prepare). She 
makes her own middle-of-the- 
night trip to the bathroom, if 
necessary, but she may still ap- 

at your bedside, tap you 
on the shoulder and report mis- 
sion accomplished. 

Humor is a part of your five- 
year-old, the slapstick 
kind, but she laughs with you 
at a joke now and shares the ap- 
preciation of a funny situation. 
Affection is also a part of her 
and she has endearing ways of 
showing it, different from the 
wild, impetuous hugs and kisses 
of the fourth year. “Can I grow 
up to be a lady just like you?” 
she asks adoringly. When you 
tell her you have a headache she 
appears with a dripping wet 
wash cloth to bathe your fore- 
head. When it’s your birthday 
she picks you a bunch of clovers 
and tells you, “Mom, you're as 
pretty as Shirley Temple,” and 
you wouldn't trade the bouquet 
or the compliment for a room- 
ful of orchids. 

Grandparents appreciate your 
fiver. There’s less bounce to the 
ounce. She's slowed down and 
quieted down to build up a 
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steady, satisfying relationship 
with both grandparents and with 
Dad, but’s Dad? s niche in her 
life is sort of special, more re- 
mote than Mom's. Even at this 
tender age of five she feels a 
kinship with her sex; she seems 
aware of her destiny to be a 
woman. 

You see her move a vase of 
flowers to her play table when 
she’s feeding her doll because 
she “wants things to be pretty.” 
When a little boy is coming over 
to play she may hide her most 
fragile possessions because, she 
tells you, “little boys are rough 
and break things.” And, one day, 
you watch amazed as she combs 
her hair before a mirror, staring 
at her image with that same in- 
tent, critical preoccupation with 
which every female since Eve 
has looked at her reflection. 

Suddenly you know you have 
an ally, that you two share a 
new womanly bond. One night 
you're sitting together and your 
husband comes along and ac- 
cidently knocks your favorite 
china cup to the floor, shattering 
it in a hundred pieces. Your lit- 
tle girl gives you an understand- 
ing, loving look that says, for all 
the world, “I know he’s trouble 
sometimes, Mom, but he’s a man 
and we love him and where 
would we be without him to care 


for?” 
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FIGHT 
WITH 
CHRISTMAS 
SEALS 


ANSWER YOUR CHRISTMAS 
SEAL LETTER TODAY 


Then you know with a surety 
that needs no calendar or tape 
measure that your five-year-old 
is on the way to becoming a wise 
and gentle woman. 


Wives suffer from just as many ulcers as husbands. The same 
ones. — Contributed by Ernest Blevins 
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*vE aLways been pretty in- 

genious about hiding things 

— like bills I don’t want to 

pay, goodies I don’t want to share, 

and poems my husband wishes 

he hadn’t written. But hiding 

Christmas presents from my 

family is more than an average 
challenge. 

The first rule about the art of 
hiding Christmas gifts is that once 
you ve hidden them, it’s important 
that you remember where. When- 
ever I assure my family that “I 
‘we it in a safe place” there is a 
oud wail that implies the item 
is irretrievably lost. The difficulty 
is that sometimes my safe place 
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Christmas Quandary: 
Where Did | 
Hide the Gifts? 


Once you’ve hidden Christmas gifts, 
it’s important to remember where 


By Peggy Cameron King 


is too safe — I can’t remember 
where it is. 

In our family, a promissory note 
is a Memo From Mama on the 
Christmas tree. For instance, last 
year I hung up a card assuring 
my daughter, “You'll be getting 
the new watch you wanted as 
soon as I find it.” Unfortunately, 
the gift doesn’t pack quite the 
same wallop if it’s presented two 
months late. One way to avoid 
this is to write yourself a note 
about where gifts are hidden, and 
then hide the note. But you can 
see where this can lead, can’t you? 

It's unfortunate that most chil- 
dren’s toys won't fit under the 
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mattress or in books, like money. 
This eliminates two classic hid- 
ing places. But as long as the 
youngsters still believe in Santa 
Claus you can keep the situation 
under control. Label a hatbox 
“hat” and they'll assume it con- 
tains millinery, not roller skates. 
Obviously it’s advisable not to 
have your purchases gift-wrap- 
ped. A parcel wrapped in brown 
paper and string may pass for 
some shoes just back from the 
shoemaker’s, and is certainly less 
suspicious than one tastefully en- 
cased in ribbon and reindeer. Be- 
sides, you may have to tear open 
the package if you forget what's 
inside or who it’s for. 

With preschoolers it is well to 
nourish the idea that there won't 
be any pickin’s until Christmas 
morning so they won't bother to 
explore trunks in the attic, or to 
case the garage. The garage of 
any home is designed for storage 
and would seem the ideal hide- 
away for Christmas purchases — 
especially since it can be locked. 
But the screens and storm win- 
dows, the power mower and gar- 
den tools, the paint supplies, ex- 
tension ladders, golf clubs, and 
the kids’ bikes and trikes leave 
little room for the car, let alone 
the Christmas gifts. The garage 
rafters, straddled by scrap lum- 
ber, do house our Christmas tree 
ornaments. This is no mean feat, 
let me tell you. Since I can’t re- 
sist the January clearances of 


Christmas merchandise, I pick up 


a few more lights and baubles 
each year. Some haven't been un- 
packed but I’m ready if I’m ever 
called on to decorate the com- 
munity’s giant evergreen. 

After children have reached 
the age of disillusionment they 
become real sharp little cookies 
about tracking down the Christ- 
mas loot in advance. And if they 
aren't in school they'll beat you 
to the door every time a package 
is delivered. Even though forbid- 
den to peek, they'll get in a couple 
of pokes or rattles before you can 
rescue the merchandise. They're 
pretty shrewd in their conjectures 
about the contents, especially if 
the sales slip is pasted on the out- 
side. 

In theory it is advisable to do 
your Christmas shopping early 
but this practice has its pitfalls. 
The games that seem of passion- 
ate interest to the children a few 
months before Christmas have 
lost their appeal by December 
25. Clothing selected in Septem- 
ber seldom fits in December. Of 
course, the youngsters consider 
clothing for Christmas a total loss 
anyway. 

Still, you can’t wait until the 
last minute, so the storage buga- 
boo remains. Sugar bowls and 
shoeboxes are risky. For small 
items your safety-deposit box at 
the bank is a really safe place but 
a bit unhandy, especially on week- 
ends. Your cedar chest will hold 
fairly bulky items, provided you 
can find some other place to put 
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the blankets and provided it has 
a key. 

The safest dodge is to entrust 
gifts to a near neighbor, pro- 
vided she’s childless. Otherwise, 
there is the possibility that she 
will ask you to store stuff for her 
small fry. This can lead to conapli- 
cations. One Christmas my young- 
sters protested bitterly about not 
receiving the croquet set they had 
spotted tucked away under the 
eaves. They were so disappointed 
when I explained that it had been 
stored for the Ratigans, that I 
got a duplicate set for them. And 
I understand Mrs. Ratigan had to 
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appease her youngest with a wa- 
gon like the one she had hidden 
for ours. 

The problem of hiding my pur- 
chases for my man doesn’t worry 
me much. As Christmas gifts I 
make a point of replacing items 
in his wardrobe which he thinks 
are still perfectly acceptable but 
which I can’t stand another 
minute. In order to provide him 
also with something he will en- 
joy without martyrdom, I also 
give him a pipe. Last year I 
hid it in my sewing machine. But 
this year — Great Scott! Where 
did I put it? 


Carteons-of-the-Month 


“Oh, nuts- here comes the chief stockholder!” 
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For more than 30 years Mr. and Mrs. George Steinford 
have made Christmas for the poor children of Covington 


There Really Is a 


Santa Claus in Covington 


Condensed from the Ave Maria 


I seveve rity 
in a Santa Claus. I 
date my revival of 
faith from July 11, 
1957, when I saw 
him with my own 
eyes. He came, not in a sleigh, 
but in a 1953 Chevrolet, to take 
me on a tour of his workshop. 


Sister Mary Josette, S.N.D. 


At the workshop I met Mrs. 
Santa, a gracious woman in her 
early 50’s. They ushered me into 
the home where letters addressed 
by children of the area to Santa, 
North Pole, find their terminus. 
Mr. and Mrs. Santa read as Mr. 
and Mrs. George Steinford in the 
city directory of Covington, 
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Kentucky and 513 West Sixth 
Street is their North Pole. 

The Steinfords have no chil- 
dren of their own, but for more 
than 30 years they have taken the 
poor children of Covington and 
its environs to their hearts. In 
1959 they made Christmas for 
more than 900 children of 257 
families. 

As with other projects, theirs 
has snowballed through the years. 
“My first encounter with work 
of this type in Covington,” Mrs. 
Steinford reminisced, “came when 
I was working as a law secretary 
in the Coppin Building before 
marriage. A tall, hungry-looking 
man knocked on our door one 
morning in December, asking my 
mothers help for his family. 
They were stopping here a few 
days, he said. He gave my moth- 
er an address. 

“Mother sent George — then 
my fiance — and me to check into 
the situation for her. We found 
the family living in a stable on 
the bank of the Licking River. 
The tall man unlatched the door 
to our knock. The first thing I 
noted was that he wore no shoes. 
It was cold, and daylight showed 
between the boards of the stable. 
In one corner was a pile of straw. 
On it sat a fragile-looking woman 
shivering as she rocked a tiny 
babe in her arms. 

“Years later, when I was telling 
this story, someone pointed out 
that it was the Bethlehem scene. 
I did not think of that at the time. 
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I thought only of what I could do 
to help these poor people.” 

Mrs. Steinford went from of- 
fice to office in the Coppin Build- 
ing collecting for them and in- 
terested several store owners in 
their cause. 

A reporter from the Kentucky 
Post heard of the project. He took 
a picture of the group who work- 
ed on it. After the publicity in 
the Post, other families asked for 
aid. They did what little they 
could for them that year. 

“For the first few years after 
our marriage we bought toys for 
the few families we were trying 
to help. When we had everything 
ready, George donned a Santa 
Claus suit and delivered the gifts. 
But we are not wealthy, and it 
soon became impossible to con- 
tinue that way. More and more 
people were asking for aid. We 
canvassed the organizations to 
which we belonged for toys in 
any condition. The gratifying re- 
sponse led us to om a doll-re- 
pair section in our basement and 
a toy depot in the attic. As Christ- 
mas would draw near, every 
room in the house bulged with 
toys under repair. We needed 
more room. 

The Steinfords then made a 
payment on the two-story build- 
ing directly behind their home 
and are now using it as their 
oe “We could now invite 
more volunteers to help us. Sev- 
eral years previous to this time, 
men and women had given us 
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their evenings before Christmas; 
but now we solicited aid. At the 
advice of some friends, we began 
to show our work and our su 
plies to the people who brought 
~ s and clothes. This gave them 
a better idea of what we could 
use. In some instances it also 
brought workers. 

In the past few years Home- 
makers’ Cla bs aided in a pm 
the dolls and stuffed animals, an 
in repairing books for the chil- 
dren. Members of the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, high- 
school students, war vets and 
many other individuals add their 
volunter time each year. 

“George and I work all year on 
the toys,” Mrs. Steinford said. 
“We start with sorting. Sorting is 
something that always hangs 
over our heads, like death and 
taxes. Then we sterilize or wash 
each toy. Finally, the repair work 
begins.” 

Although George is a county 
commissioner and works in a 
factory in Cincinnati, he finds 
time each week to get a lot of toy 
repair done. In November and 
December he takes off from work 
to devote his entire day to help- 
ing with the project. 

The question uppermost in my 
mind was, “How do you get the 
names of the people you help?” 

At this question Mr. Steinford 
took over. “They come to us in a 
number of ways,” he began. 
“Some our friends and acquaint- 
ances give us. Some families 
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write for help. Some we pick up 
through other families we have 
helped. Some we get through the 
letters written by children to 
Santa Claus and consigned to the 
dead-letter office. These the pos- 
tal authorities send over. Oc- 
casionally we find one written 
on a jagged piece of a dirty 
paper bag or on the reverse side 
of a bill. When we notice that 
the stationery, the address or the 
contents indicate poverty, we 
visit the home. From this visit we 
can usually make our decision.” 

By December 1, the Steinfords 
have compiled a list of most of 
the families they are to help. 
Then Mrs. Steinford, midget-siz- 
ed notebook in hand, visits each 
family. This takes her about a 
week. Her standard questions 
are: What do the children want 
for Christmas? When may we de- 
liver it? She never discriminates 
against anyone because of his re- 
ligion, nationality, race, color or 
political affiliation. 

The Steinfords never permit 
the families receiving aid to help 
with the toys. “As they work 
here, they might find something 
they want,” Mr. Steinford sug- 
gested. ‘Perhaps this article is al- 
ready promised. Then we would 
have to disappoint them. More- 
over, we wouldn't want any one 
of them to feel that he had to 
work for his gifts.” 

One of the difficulties the 
Steinfords run into at times is 
that of having people come to 
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purchase reconditioned toys. 
They never sell a toy. People 
give them for the poor, and they 
use them for that purpose only. 

Two weeks before Christmas 
the moving of toys begins. The 
Steinfords and their aides take 
over the basement of Turner's 
Gym, 447 Pike Street, as a dis- 
tribution center. After toys have 
been arranged according to type 
and size, the volunteers begin to 
gather the gifts for each family. 

“I have these large file cards,” 
Mrs. Steinford explained, as she 
picked one from the file for 1956. 
“On the card I have a number, 
the first names of the children, 
their ages and the gifts they have 
asked for. I use no last names on 
these cards. That way the worker 
who sorts the gifts does not know 
for whom they are intended.” 
When the gifts have been collect- 
ed, they are placed in cartons 
marked with the same number 
found on the card. 

“Six nights before Christmas 
we begin to deliver toys,” Mrs. 
Steinford continued. “Men vol- 
unteer their time and trucks from 
9 p.m. to 2 a.m. for the delivery. 
Before they go, the drivers get 
the names and addresses. Each 
driver makes the promise never 
to tell anyone, not even his wife, 
where or to whom he delivered. 
His directions are to drive a little 
past the house, walk back and 
find out if he can deliver. If the 
answer is yes he tells his helpers 
on the truck, and they bring the 
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December 


toys. He passes them in. That 
way he is usually the only one 
who contacts the recipient.” 

“Do the drivers have stories to 
tell you when they return?” | 
questioned. 

“Most of the time, yes,” Mrs. 
Steinford answered. “I remember 
in particular the experience of 
two veterans of the Korean War, 
They had been delivering for 
about four hours one of the last 
nights before Christmas. At 1:15 
a.m. they came in for their last 
load.” 

““This will be the last we can 
do tonight, Mrs. Steinford. We're 
dead,’ Jim, one of the veterans, 
informed me. 

“All right, take this one,’ I re- 
plied. “The woman and her seven 
children live in two back rooms. 
When you get to the door, knock 
lightly so as not to wake the chil- 
dren.” 

“We had no trouble arousing 
the woman,’ Jim told me. ‘And 
she asked us to bring the toys in. 

““As I stepped over the sill 
into a cold room, my foot began 
to slide. I flashed my light to the 
floor to see what I was skidding 
on. The room was so damp that 
the floor was coated with ice. As 
if I could not find my way, I 
flashed my light again low about 
the room. In one corner was a 


* narrow cot on which three chil- 


dren slept. Over them was one 
thin cotton blanket. I’ve seen 


things in Korea, but I had no 
idea they were happening right 
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under my nose here in America.’ 

“The two returned immediate- 
ly to report the condition,” Mrs. 
Steinford recollected. “George 
prepared a basket of food. He 
wanted to take it over, but the 
vets would not hear of it.” 

“‘Remember, boys, you said 
that was your last trip for the 
night,” Mr. Steinford reminded 
them, as they blocked his way. 

““We know, but we’re asham- 
ed now,’ Bob, the second of the 
vets, answered him. 

“They took the food,” Mrs. 
Steinford concluded, “Later I 
found that the lady had been en- 
riched with a few precious dol- 
lars to buy coal, and I had an idea 
who her benefactors were.” 

“Are the letters you get from 
the children who write to Santa 
Claus very interesting?” I asked. 

“Sometimes,” both agreed. 
“They're cute if the kids have 
written them. They aren't so in- 
teresting when the grown-ups 
write them for the children.” 

One of the most interesting 
was dated November 12, 1954, 
which Mrs. Steinford handed me 
in a grimy envelope. A couple 
of three-cent stamps were pasted 
on the left side of the envelope 
addressed: “Santa Claasees wock 
shop, at the north pole.” 

Inside was a page torn from a 
five-inch notebook. It read: 

Dear Santa, 

Will you please send me a 
crime detection lab and a micro- 
scope set? I know your a spriter 
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but I just want to make sure. 
sinded 
Dennis 

“Which toys would you say are 
most in demand?” I queried. 

“I think dolls for the girls, and 
tricycles and wagons for the 
boys,” Mrs. Steinford replied. 
“Besides these, games are in de- 
mand for all. We never have 
enough. We used 400 last year, 
but we could have used 600 if 
we had had them. Even with 
sorting and completing the used 
ones that come in, we are still 
short. Sometimes after boys’ 
games are refinished, we cannot 
use them because they need little 
batteries—and each battery costs 
10 to 15 cents.” 

This Christmas the Steinfords 
hope to distribute more than 300 
large dolls, 100 buggies, 35 doll 
houses, 75 tricycles, 40 scooters, 
50 large wagons, 40 stuffed an- 
imals and at least 400 games. 

“These are minimum numbers 
considering our many families,” 
Mrs. Steinford remarked. “Wheth- 
er we are able to fill all requests 
depends on a lot of fine people 
of this community.” 

As the Steinfords walk into St. 
Patrick’s, their parish church, 
each Christmas morning, there is 
nothing to single them out ex- 
cept a slight droop of the should- 
ers because they have worked 
through the night—and a smile 
stemming from a faith that they 
have met the Holy Family in 
Bethlehem again this year. §§ 
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Beware 
TV Toy 
Hucksters 


Parents and others who purchase toys for children 
must be extremely alert to the claims made for them 


NE EVENING last year, a 
few weeks before Christ- 
mas, the six-year-old son 

of a friend of ours hurried from 
the family television set into his 
father’s little den. The parent 
looked up from his periodic task 
of making out checks for house- 
hold and other bills as the young- 
ster, his eyes shining, blurted: 

“Daddy, for Christmas can I 
have a space ship? The man on 
television says it goes up just like 
the real ones!” 

Aware that the lad had been 
watching a cartoon program, the 
father presumed that the cost of 
the toy was in the customary 
$2.98 range applied to children’s 
gadgets. Nevertheless, he was 
touched by the youngster’s ap- 
parent rapture over the toy and 
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inquired casually: “What does 
this space ship cost, Dick—a mil- 
lion dollars, maybe?” 

“Oh, nothing like that, Dad!” 
responded the boy. “The man 
says it costs only $19.98!” 

Even in this era of acknowl- 
edged inflation, the price quoted 
by his son sounded “way out of 
line.” The next evening the fath- 
er “kept vigil” with the boy to 
have a “look-and-listen” for him- 
self. In due time, the commercial 
for the space ship came on. What 
the parent saw and heard aston- 
ished him. As a business man 
and home owner, he had up to 
that time thought he had been 
exposed to the “maximum” in so- 
called “hard-sell” advertising. 
But this was a shocking example 
of the hard-sell technique ap- 
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BEWARE THE TV TOY HUCKSTERS 


plied to the very young and im- 
pressionable age-group which 
logically constitutes the audience 
for this type of program, usually 
presented in the after-dinner 
time period when the parents are 
occupied with “clean-up” or 
paper-reading or other tasks and 
the small-fry have the TV set to 
themselves. 

The toy being huckstered by 
the glib announcer was a replica 
of a space ship. As the parent 
watched the announcer “demon- 
strate” it and his young son also 
watched in wide-eyed fascina- 
tion, the man was appalled at the 
deception inherent in the an- 
nouncer’s spiel. 

Holding the toy space ship in 
his hand, the announcer extolled 
its realistic similarity to “the real 
thing.” As he spoke, with the 
rapid-fire staccato speech of the 
carnival barker, a film came on 
showing the toy version of the 
space ship in larger perspective 
and what appeared to be “actual 
flight.” But to the father’s more 
experienced eye, the result of 
years of movie-going and knowl- 
edge of the ability of film-mak- 
ers to fake scenes purportedly 
showing floods, ships buffeted by 
storms and air-ship flights, this 
was fakery. The intent of those 
who made this “commercial” 
sequence was very obviously to 
give its very young and extreme- 
ly gullible viewers the impression 
that the gadget in question 
would take off into the blue and 
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outer space. 

As far as the price was con- 
cerned, the boy’s report of the 
previous evening was all too ac- 
curate. Its cost was “only $19.98” 
and the father observed that the 
“only” was used in each of the 
five or six times that the price 
was mentioned or shown on the 
TV screen. The name of the man- 
ufacturer was given, too, with a 
somber warning that “mommy 
and daddy,” when buying it, 
should insist on getting the space 
ship bearing that name brand. 
The inference was that only this 
one was “the real thing”—all oth- 
ers being suspect. 

The next day our friend spent 
his lunch hour in a store near his 
place of business. He found the 
space ship and as such things go 
it was a “reasonable facsimile” of 
the “real thing.” But only a fac- 
simile and, as such, doomed 
never to have the ability to take 
off into the mysterious regions 
of outer space. Trundle it along 
the floor, hold it in the hand and 
whirl around it, yes—but that was 
the extent of its capabilities. And 
as far as the practical-minded 
man was concerned, at the price 
of “only $19.98,” the gadget was 
very, very much over-priced. 

It is a matter of sad record that 
not all parents have the oppor- 
tunity to determine for them- 
selves the nature and the extent 
of the chicanery being practiced 
in connection with TV toy com- 
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mercials during the Christmas 
shopping season. One of the ap- 
proaches used by the hucksters 
in their aimed-directly-at-chil- 
dren spiels goes something like 
this: 

“Be sure to tell mommy and 
daddy that you want one of these 
for Christmas. Remember, they 
are only $---! Mommy and 
Daddy wouldn’t want you to be 
the only boy or girl in your 
neighborhood not to find one of 
these under the tree on Christ- 
mas morning. Tell them _ right 
now you want one...” 

The announcer may mention 
it in his “pitch” or the words may 
only be super-imposed on _ the 
screen, but the slick and shrewd 
hucksters protect themselves 
from any charge of misrepresen- 
tation by small-letter admissions 
that the “flight” of “super-sonic” 
planes and other space missiles is 
“simulated” or “dramatized.” Pre- 
school or very young children 
cannot be expected to know the 
significance of these “loop-hole” 
terms. But from having it drum- 
med into their minds every few 
minutes, they do know where 
“mommy and daddy” should send 
the (only) $9.98, $19.98 or $29.98 
“so Santa Claus can order one of 
these for you!” 

The question logically arises: 
“Why isn’t something done to 
curb these deceptive practices by 
the merchandisers of toys?” The 
difficulty lies in reliance on 
something called a “TV _ code” 
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which lays down certain high- 
sounding rules that television 
stations are supposed to con- 
form to in the advertising they 
permit to be offered through 
their licensed outlets. Better 
Business Bureaus have been 
found to be helpless to act in 
such matters and therefore un- 
helpful to the victimized public, 

The only effective course re- 
maining is for parents and oth- 
ers who purchase toys for chil- 
dren to be extremely alert to the 
claims made for them, either 
over television or in printed ad- 
vertisements. And certainly, in 
justification of their roles as par- 
ents, they should not allow them- 
selves to be pressured by small 
children, in turn influenced by 
the highdecibel coaxing of the 
TV hucksters. 

I recently paid a visit to a 
“press exhibit” of the toys that 
will be marketed through retail 
toy stores, department stores and 
mail orders for the coming 
Christmas season. An examina- 
tion of the descriptive literature 
put out by some toy manufac- 
turers indicates that some dub- 
ious practices are employed off 
the television screen. 

For example, in a multi-color- 
ed, obviously expensive bro- 
chure, one company exploits its 
toys in the chemistry field. On 
one page there is a picture of a 
very small boy, perhaps six or 
seven years old, performing an 
“experiment” with an assortment 
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of “chemicals” in test tubes and 
bottles. The lad is shown pour- 
ing a “chemical” into a little jar 
over a “burner.” The caption 
states: “. . . top. scientists vote 
overwhelmingly for ————— in 
high priority lab research.” 

On the opposite page is a 
picture of another boy, a year or 
so older than the other, using a 
toy microscope. This youngster 
is siphoning a chemical from a 
test-tube or does the presence of 
a white rodent in a cage on the 
table in front of him suggest that 
the contents of the tube have 
been taken from the rodent? We 
don’t know-—subtlety in such 
things escapes us. But the lad 
also has a stethoscope suspended 
from his neck and he is attired 
in a white laboratory uniform. 
The caption on this page reads: 
“It's no secret that most of to- 
day's scientific break-throughs 
are credited to Micro- 
scopes.” The question that may 
occur to a thoughtful person and 
not to one obsessed with the idea 
of purchasing such “scientific” 
toy material for a second-grade 
student is: “What ‘scientific 
break-throughs’ can be credited 
to the play-equipment _ being 
thus exploited? 

On yet another page of this 
lavishly-prepared sales brochure 
is a picture of a very small girl 
writing scientific equations on a 
blackboard while a boy of six or 
seven studies objects in a physics 
toy device. The caption on this 
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Be sure your cards and 
packages are signed, sealed 
and delivered with 


CHRISTMAS 
SEALS 
TO FIGHT TB 


ANSWER YOUR CHRISTMAS 
SEAL LETTER TODAY 


is: “Einstein put atomic energy 
to work. With their ——— Physics 
Set, who knows what world-shak- 
ing discovery these scientists will 
make?” 

In other less-plush literature 
picked up at the exhibit, we 
found other toys described in 
phrases that may pass muster as 
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“effective advertising blurbs,” 
but which might have a few 
shortcomings when put to the 
test of being accurate descrip- 
tions of the toys represented. Toy 
musical instruments touted as 
being “easy to play without les- 
sons” and transistorized amplifi- 
ers for which extravagant voice- 
carrying claims are made are 
typical. 

In presenting these facts, it is 
assuredly not intended to cast as- 
persions on all toys offered for 
sale. Every fair-minded adult 
will concede that there are many 
toys that are entertaining and 
instructive. The fun-in learning 
concept of toys — some toys — 
is acknowledged, but it must be 
borne in mind that the aim of the 
makers, distributors and ultimate 
sellers of toys, games gadgets, 
etc., is to make money. The idea 
behind every promotion and ad- 
vertising program is to increase 
sales volume. This is the tradi- 
tional method of business people. 
When done properly and ethical- 
ly, with no extravagant or fraud- 
ulent claims in newspaper, tele- 
vision, magazine or direct forms 
of advertising, there can be no 
quarrel with the methods. 

The final decision has to be 
made by those responsible for 
the children into whose hands 
the various items fall. Are they 
all that is claimed for them and 
will they add anything to the 
child’s store of knowledge — as 
so frequently claimed? Are they 


safe to use? Are they worth the 
price asked, considering that in a 
matter of days, or weeks at the 
most, they will be lying around 
in a useless state, either because 
they were too fragile to with- 
stand childish handling or have 
become unwanted as playthings 
because they did not — could not, 
in fact — perform the amazing 
and startling things claimed for 
them in advertizing? 

It is the responsibility of par- 
ents and other adults who buy 
toys for children to be more dis- 
cerning, more selective and more 
price-conscious when shopping. 

Since television is one of the 
media employed to bombard the 
public with toy-spiels just before 
Christmas, it is interesting to 
learn that there is in existence at 
least one document containing 
TV self-restrictions to protect the 
innocently yearning young ones 
and their unthinking gullible eld- 
ers. To quote from this docu- 
ment, a brochure: 

“No advertisement is allowed 
which leads children to believe 
that if they do not own the pro- 
ducts advertised, they will be in- 
ferior in some way to other chil- 
dren, or that they will be held in 
contempt or ridicule for not own- 
ing it.” 

Unfortunately, this brochure 
and the accompanying regula- 
tion cannot be obtained from any 
American television outlet. It is 
the example set by television in 


far-off Rhodesia, South Africal 


yereeeeeees CAME INTO the Cath- 
olic Church in as un- 
] Catholic a city as 
& can imagine. And like 
many brand new 
Catholics, I was burning with de- 
sire to let everyone know of the 
wonderful gift I had found, and 
to bring them to that faith also. 
Every December, the city held 
a “Christmas Lighting Contest.” 
We had always gone around, my 
two daughters and I, to view the 


Condensed from The Way of St. Francis 
Maud Chegwidden 


I wanted to show everyone my 
conviction that Christmas meant 
first of all the birth in the Bethle- 
hem stable 


lighted houses. There had been 
Santas up on the bungalow roofs, 
usually with sleigh and reindeer; 
and there had been choir boys 
and illuminated living trees, and 
outdoor fireplaces with filled 
stockings hanging from the man- 
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tel, and strings and strings of 
colored bulbs. But apart from 
that at the priest’s rectory, not 
a one had depicted the story of 
that Holy Night. 

I determined to show them, to 
aver to everyone my conviction 
that Christmas meant first of all 
the birth in the Bethlehem stable. 
I had a bay window upstairs, in 
a most auspicious spot for a crib; 
but I had no statues except the 
tiny ones we had been given as 
“baptismal” gifts, by our god- 
mothers. My teenage girls and 
I put our heads together and 
came up with a very acceptable 
creche that would easily be seen 
from the road below. 

I had a pair of plaster busts, 
almost life sized. One was of 
Robert Burns, the other Clytie, 
the Greek nymph who was sup- 
posed to have been turned into a 
sunflower. Clytie’s head was 
slightly inclined, in exactly the 
correct attitude, and her snow 
white face was very sweet and 
appealing. We also had a doll, 
lifelike, and in good proportion. 

The doll was an easy begin- 
ning. With a white piece of linen 
as the swaddling clothes, and a 
twist of tinsel about the little 
head to catch the light, the small 
arms uplifted, the result when 
it was placed in a shallow carton 
on natural straw, was pleasing to 
us all. 

The white face of Robert Burns 
was painted to look as we 
thought Joseph’s would be, and 


December 


for beard, I clipped hair from my 
child’s head and glued it to the 
statue! No one would have guess- 
ed. 

Clytie’s face was tinted simi- 
larly. A white line scarf covered 
the head that was bowed so rev- 
erently over the Holy Child. Jo- 
seph was given a brown and red 
head covering. 

But these were only busts. To 
make them look like whole 
statues one was placed on a 
round stool, the other on a small 
round side table, and then drap- 
eries (old curtains — blue for her, 
dark green for him) were draped 
about the shoulders. We fixed 
light globes at the base to shine 
upwards at the group, and when 
we dashed downstairs and ran 
out to the road, we were aston- 
ished at the lifelike creche we 
had achieved. 

But we didn't win a prize. It 
began to snow on the night the 
judges were to make the rounds, 
and a veritable blizzard blew up. 
And yet, in all that wind and 
snow, car after car slowed down, 
or stopped, for it was on a coun- 
try road, to gaze at our Bethle- 
hem. One person even wrote a 
letter to us, addressing it to “Oc- 
cupants” because our name was 
not known to them, and thanked 
us for giving them thoughts of 
the true meaning of the day. 

Then we moved to San Fran- 
cisco, where there are many 
Catholics. On our own block we 
could count 19 Catholic homes. 
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I was sure tnat our first Christ- 
mas would see per eee of the 
holy meaning of Christmas. And 
of course, we were to show them 
that Christmas lived at our house, 


too. 

I had no window suited to the 
former display, but there was a 
high-up window in the living 
room, facing the street. Here I 
placed my 20-inch statue of Our 
Lady cradling the Holy Child in 
her arms. And at the side, a three- 
part electric candle. For back- 

ound, I bought a piece of dark 
Blue cambric and glued gold stars 
to it, and thumbtacked this be- 
hind the arrangement. At night, 
with the candles lighted, this 
background looked like the star- 
studded night sky. And I left the 
lights burning all night. 

A few days after Christmas a 
lady said to me, in the butcher 
shop, “Excuse me, but aren’t you 
the one with the statue in the 
window? On 34th?” I said I was. 

“Well, I want you to know that 
my husband has to start for work 
very early, when all is dark; and 
he’s not at all well. And he says, 
seeing that lighted window, with 
Mary and Jesus there, really com- 
forts him. 

I was so pleased to know this, 
and for a few years I repeated 
my window er But all 
the time I wanted to have large 
statues, so I might make a signi- 
ficant stable on our front porch. 
The price, though, was far out of 
rea 
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By this time we had added to 
our household two small foster 
sons, and it was Johnnie who 
gave me my big idea — I would 
make my Holy Family figures 
from masonite, similar to some 
cut-out toys he had. 

First I drew the outlines on 
large sheets of white wrapping 
paper. If you have any drawing 
talent, this isn’t difficult. Take a 
picture from a religious card or a 
calendar, draw squares on it, 
about an eighth of an inch, then 
draw squares much larger, sev- 
eral inches, on the paper. Now 
you simply copy the outline of 
the figures, from line to line of 
the original, on the large sheet. 
I chose a standing figure of Jo- 
seph, and a seated one of Mary 
with the beautiful Babe on her 
lap. They are separate. Also, I 
made a lamb, to stand with his 
head near Mary’s knee. 

The figures were cut out, and 

asted onto masonite, an eighth 
of an inch thick. When they were 
perefectly dry we set out to use 
the little saws that were the de- 
light of both boys — a coping 
saw, and a band saw. Each boy 
did most of one ea and their 
work was practically perfect. 

Painting was next. I used 


household enamels for this. One 
boy painted Joseph’s robe dark 
brown, the other did Mary’s blue 
cloak. I tinted the hair and faces. 
The little lamb was white, of 
course, and gold halos were made 
for all three. 


We contrived stand-ups, from 
pieces of wood that were about 
the garden. Then the finishin 
touch was to give two coats o 
clear spar varnish, with special 
attention to the edges of the ma- 
sonite. 

For seven Christmases our 
home-made creche has had its 
place on the front porch, and it 
pleases us so much when people 
walking by stop to gaze, and 
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many cars slow down for the oc- 
cupants to do the same. 

For a family project, I can 
think of nothing more rewarding 
than making such a large crib as 
ours. It will help to impress on 
the children that Christmas is for 
the Holy Family, first and fore- 
most. Toys and trees and choir 
boys are incidental to that long 
ago stable scene in the little town 
of Bethlehem. 


Ir was ONE of those completely spontaneous things that kids do. 


They were playing in the vacant lot next door and M 


Lou, acknowl- 


edged leader of all girls on the block aged 4 to 8% (except peas 5, 


who refuses to be led, and Margaret, 4, who has given her al 


egiance 


to Jeannine, leader of the 8% to 11 group, because Jeannine once gave 


her half a Popsicle, a blue Popsicle) announ 


show!” 


, “Let's put on a 


So they did. No scenery, no props, no costumes, no admission 
charge. The stage was a rock, the backdrop the sky and what's left 


of a poplar tree. 


We watched from a window as Mary Lou, now stage manager, 
lined up the performers, shouted down some boys who wanted to use 
the stage for second base, and kept the audience from drifting away 
with extravagant promises of the entertainment soon to come. 


Finally, all was ready. 


“The curtain’s closed!” the stage manager announced. “Close your 


eyes so you can’t see.” 


The audience obeyed. Five — girls of assorted ages and 


ut the roc 


sizes, took their places on and a 


“Curtain’s open! Open your eyes!” (This to the audience.) “Okay, 


sing!” (To the cast.) They sang: 


“Lestoil, Lestoil, 


liquid detergent, modern as today. 
There’s less toil with Lestoil, 
so clean the Lestoil way.” 


“Show’s over! Everybody clap!” Everybody did, including the 


ormers. 


“Now let’s play store,” said Mary Lou.—Minutes 
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Notes on the back 
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Christmas 
Card 


Surprises 


By Betty B. 


S SOON AS Ray and I get 
our Christmas cards ad- 
dressed and mailed, we 


look forward to receiv- 
ing cards from our friends. Most 
cherished, of course, are the mes- 
sages from relatives and friends 
who have moved a distance and 
who write us a note only at 
Christmas. 

Occasionally, though, we get a 
surprise Christmas card. I don’t 
mean it’s a surprise to get a card 
from a certain family, but it’s 
what they write on the back of 


of some cards are classics 


Dodendorf 


the card that is amazing. Take 
last year. 

Our next-door neighbors, the 
Reddings, made a jet airplane 
trip half-way across the United 
States — to Los Angeles, to be 
exact — to spend the holidays 
with their daughter and son-in- 
law. Evidently he addressed the 
cards and she wrote the notes on 
them as soon as they arrived in 
L. A. Theirs was absolutely the 
only Airmail, Special Delivery 
card we got all season. It read: 

“We absolutely must see more 
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of each other when we get back 
home again. Will you take the 
house key — it’s hanging inside 
the mail box — and go in and see 
if we remembered to turn the 
thermostat down. Set it around 
sixty. Also, will you get up early 
and catch our milkman. Tell him 
we're gone and we'll call when we 
get home again. If he left some 
milk today (Monday) tell him he 
can have it back. And remember, 
dear friends, we simply must see 
more of each other after we're 
home. 
Affectionately, 

Tom and Sal” 

I call that a classic, not because 
of its literary value, but because 
it’s one I'll always remember. For 
one thing, no neighbors ever call 
the Reddings anything but Mr. 
and Mrs. I didn’t even know her 
name was Sal. You see, the Red- 
dings have this ultra-special house 
in a middle-class neighborhood, 
and Mrs. Redding just never has 
time to associate with the neigh- 
bors. She’s so very busy all the 
time either planning and telling 
her cateress how she wants her 
entertaining to go off, planning 
and buying a new cocktail dress 
for a fancy party. or deciding 
where they'll vacation next. 
(Their other home is in Florida, 
and then they have the summer 
cottage in Minnesota. ) 

Another card I particularly re- 
member last year was one we re- 
ceived from Ray’s sister and her 
family. They have six children, 


December 
and they’d visited us the latter 
part of August just before school 
started. Her note went: 

“Got home okay. Thanks for 
nice two weeks we had at your 
house. Swell of you to mail on 
the big trunk we forgot, but I 
really didn’t expect you to wash 
and iron all the clothes before 
you mailed it. Should have writ- 
ten sooner, but you know how 
that goes. Looking forward to 
visiting you again next summer. 

Love, 
Sis” 

Just before they visited us, we’d 
had my widowed cousin, Polly, 
from Michigan, stop in unexpect- 
edly for about nine days. She onl 
has five children — the three old- 
er girls and then the six-year-old 
twins, Elvin and Elmer. As they 
were leaving that Thursday morn- 
ing, I noticed that the right rear 
tire on their station wagon look- 
ed so worn it was nearly thread- 
bare. Ray had already gone to 
work so a didn’t see it. 

I was so worried I pleaded with 
Polly to promise to stop at a fill- 
ing station on her way out of 
town. She shouldn't start on a 
cross-country trip clear to Michi- 
gan with a bad tire, and without 
a man, too. Polly wouldn't 
promise. She always was the easy- 
going type, but she did promise 
she'd write and let us know she 
got home okay. Her Christmas 
card said: 

“Promised I'd write and let you 
know we got home okay despite 
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the bad tire you noticed just as 
we were leaving your place. Hope 
you really didn't worry as you 
said you would, but now that you 
know we're home safe, you can 
ut all your fears aside. We're 
fine. Hope you are too. 
Love, 
Polly” 
I was relieved to know they 
did get home okay and we had 
that other company so soon after 
Polly left that I forgot about her 
and the children temporarily. In 
the long fall months, however, 
especially because we hadn't 
heard from Polly in all that time, 
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I'd lie awake some nights won- 
dering if they made it. I just 
thought she might have written 
a little sooner — four months is 
quite a long time. 

I can hardly wait until Christ- 
mas this year. We've had an as- 
sorted variety of company through 
the summer, and I know that b 
the time the Christmas mail rus 
is over, we'll learn whether or not 
everyone got home safely. Since 
the Reddings are planning an- 
other trip over the holidays, Ill 
get to find out whether or not 
they still feel we must see more 
of each other, too. 


© Cartoons-of-the-Month } 


“Too darn lazy to wait up for me 
and bawl me out properly !” 
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Dr. James Naismith, inventor of basketball 


A Hall of Fame for Basketball 


Completion and dedication is expected in a year 


By Dave Warner 


these days in some quar- 

ters, the sport having been 
put through the wringer of a ma- 
jor betting scandal twice in the 
last decade. 

Will the sport survive? That 
appears to be up to the colleges. 
If some schools openly and fla- 
grantly can let young athletes 
know their talent is marketable 
to the best bidding college, why 
should it come as a shock to learn 
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B ASKETBALL IS a dirty word 


the boy has increased his “busi- 
ness education” by making a 
points-shaving deal with a gam- 
bler? After all, the athlete was 
taught and learned his lesson 
well. 

Colleges who exploit basket- 
ball and basketball players and 
then cry “Thief!” when the pub- 
licity gets bad, are the real cause 
of the mess. Any survival must 
spring from colleges exercising 
not luke-warm, not occasional or 
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A HALL OF FAME FOR BASKETBALL 


casual, not saying one thing then 
looking the other way, controls — 
but an all-out, consistent, definite 
effort to keep the sport amateur 
in every sense. There'll be time 
enough later to watch profession- 
al basketball players when they 
join the National Basketball As- 
sociation or the American Basket- 
ball League or maybe the Har- 
lem Globe Trotters. 

But this is all another story. 

Operating on the thinking that 
you don’t close churches because 
of errant clerics, there is a group 
of people, quite a large group 
when the number of its boosters 
is considered, who think enough 
of basketball to set up a perma- 
nent shrine to the sport. In effect, 
it would be a Basketball Hall of 
Fame in the same manner as the 
Baseball Hall of Fame at Coop- 
erstown, N.Y., and the Football 
Hall of Fame at New Brunswick, 
Fittingly, the Basketball Hall 
of Fame will be at Springfield 
College, birthplace of the sport. 
This is beyond the talking stage. 
Ground already has been broken 
and on this past November 6th, 
the cornerstone was laid and one 
story completed. Completion and 
dedication is expected in a year. 

Seventeen men already have 
been elected to the Hall of Fame. 
Some of the names are basket- 
ball by-words — George Mikan, 
the DePaul University star who 
went on to dominate pro basket- 
ball for nine years; Hank Luiset- 
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ti, the Stanford immortal who 
popularized the one-hand shot 
and the first of the basketball 
wizards; the late Pat Kennedy, 
the most colorful and respected 
of officials; Dr. Forrest C. (Phog) 
Allen, coach, author and rules in- 
terpreter; Chuck Hyatt, another 
of the sport’s early stars; the orig- 
inal Springfield College team; 
the late Harold G. Olsen, a fine 
tactician; and the Original Celt- 
ics team of Johnny Beckman, Nat 
Holman, Dutch Dehnert, “Horse” 
Haggerty and Joe Lapchick. In 
time, when their playing days are 
over, Bob Cousy, Elgin Baylor, 
Bob Pettit, Dolph Schayes, Bill 
Russell and many more will find 
their niches in the Hall of Fame. 

Amos Alonzo Stagg, better 
known as Football’s Grand Old 
Man, is a Basketball Hall of 
Fame member and closely iden- 
tified with the early growth of 
the sport. Dr. James Naismith, in- 
ventor of the sport, is a member 
as is such a tireless worker de- 
spite his 84 years as Edward J. 
Hickox, former Springfield coach 
and historian of the Hall of 
Fame. 

Basketball was born in a curi- 
ous way. On a December after- 
noon in 1891, the faculty athletic 
staff of Springfield College in 
Springfield, Mass., filed into the 
study of the Dean of the Physi- 
cal Education Department. 

“We're wrong,” the Dean be- 
gan. “We're dead wrong to train 
our students on the horse, the 


buck, the bars, the rings and all 
this other gymnastic equipment. 
It bores them to death after a 
football season. We need a new 
game to exercise our students — 
a competitive game like football 
or lacrosse, but it must be played 
indoors. It must be a game of 
skill and sportsmanship, provid- 
ing exercise for the whole body, 
and yet it must be one which 
can be played without extreme 
roughness or damage to players 
and equipment.” 

Pointing a pencil at Naismith, 
a member of the college faculty, 
the dean continued, “I want you 
to take the class and see what 
you can do with it. Now would 
be a good time to work out that 
new game.” 

Naismith penciled some rules, 
borrowed a soccer ball and dis- 
patched the school janitor to find 
two 15 x 15-inch boxes to be 
hoisted as goals, fastened to the 
railing of the balcony at opposite 
ends of the gym. Fortunately, for 
the name of the game, the janitor 
turned up with two half-bushel 
peach baskets instead. A man 
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was stationed at both goals in the 
balcony to pick the ball from the 
basket and to put it back into 
play. 

The first official game was 
played March 11, 1892, with the 
Springfield College secretaries 
beating the instructors by a score 
of five baskets to one. 

Basketball since has become so 
popular that it defies statistics. 
Head-counters when trying to 
figure how many people partici- 
pate in or watch baseball, foot- 
ball, horse racing, hockey and 
golf generally can come up with 
a fairly accurate figure. But bas- 
ketball, because it is played on so 
many levels from church and in- 
dustrial leagues to the profession- 
als, in many age brackets and in 
places all over the world, can’t 
be measured. 

The Hall of Fame building will 
house a museum, depicting the 
pageantry of growth of the game, 
displaying souvenirs and momen- 
tos, etc.; a library; auditorium; 
memorial room; amphitheatre 
and bronze statue of Dr. Nai- 
smith. 


B 
Ruffled Feathers 


THE GUEST AT a dinner party, arriving late, found a seat reserved 
for him near the head of the table, where a goose was being carved. 

“Oh,” he exclaimed, “so I’m to sit by the goose!” 

Then, observing the lady on his left, he made haste to amend an 


awkward phrase. 


“I mean,” he said, “the roasted one, of course.”—The Liguorian 
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Nothing improves a child’s vision like the sight of a chance to do 
some mischief. 


The wrong way for a father to bring his young son to a dead stop is 
to give him too much freedom with the family car. 


Alwavs behave as though God were watching you—because He is! 


Nothing gives a middle 
age man the jumpses—Like hair 
that combs out in bunches. 


These days any little boy 
who knows the value of a dol- 
lar always asks for five. 


Kindling wood will set a 
man’s heart on fire, especially 
when he uses it to make some- 
thing out of it in his private 
workshop. 


Parties that cause the most 
trouble are those that end up a 
howling success. 


Nothing makes a marriage 
rust, like distrust. 


A bachelor is a man who doesn’t have to give in when he’s right. 


Any man who expects his wife to keep gas in the tank deserves to 
walk. 
47 
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It had seemed a tree was a 
luxury they could do without 


By Irene M. Boyd 


Condensed from The 
Nashville Tennessean Magazine 


ACH YEAR when we start to 
decorate our tree for Christ- 
mas, I think of the year we al- 
most didn’t have a tree and then 
almost had two. 

It has been some time now, 
for the children were quite small. 
The older twins were only 11 and 
the baby just three weeks. The 
kids were quite excited and hap- 
py over a new baby and Christ- 
mas, but I must confess that I 
was just a little worried. We 
didn’t have much money to 
spend; the plant where my hus- 
band worked had temporarily 
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closed, and I felt we had to save 
what money we had for sheer 
necessities. 

I felt a little sad, though, as I 
painted some of last year’s toys 
and wondered how I was going 
to tell the children that this year 
we weren't going to have a tree. 
Always we had had a tree, a 
large lovely tree, but this year it 
seemed like a luxury we could 
get along without. 

“Couldn't we have just a little 
tree, Mother?” Maureen, one of 
the older set of twins, asked, as 
she watched me wrap a few pres- 
ents sent by thoughtful relatives. 
“The little ones will be so disap- 
pointed.” 

“The little ones!” I looked at 
her. She was barely 11 herself. 

“Even little trees cost money, 
dear,” I told her, “and most of 
our decorations were broken or 
lost when we moved. We will 
still have a nice Christmas, even 
without a tree. Your aunts sent 
some lovely presents.” 

“I know, Mamma, —” then 
she stopped, blinking back a tear. 
“I'm sure we will have a nice 
Christmas,” 

She walked over to the window 
and looked out at the falling 
snow. “It feels like Christmas, 
anyway, she said. “May I go 
out, Mamma? I promised Hugh 
that I would help him on his 

route.” 

A few hours later she rushed 
into the house, her face flushed 
from the winter cold and her 


eyes as bright as the Christmas 
star itself. 

“Look, Mamma!” She held out 
a small green tree in a wooden 
bucket. “A lady gave me a dol- 
lar tip on the paper route, and 

” She began to tear the 
wrappings off the tree “.. . the 
man said I could have it for a 
dollar. He said it was so near 
Christmas he probably couldn't 
sell it anyhow. Isn't it beautiful?” 

Not half so beautiful as your 
face, I thought. Aloud I said, 
“Yes, it’s very beautiful. Let's 
see if we can find some left-over 
decorations.” 

Together we worked on the 
tree. First a tinsel star, then 
some balls and candles along 
with a few paper decorations 
that the clhidren had made in 
school, and finally strands and 
strands of popcorn. 

“Isn't it beautifull” she exclaim- 
ed, dancing and dancing around. 
“Isn't it just beautiful!” 

That night when the children 
were all asleep, a knock came on 
the door. I opened it to find a 
lady with whom I used to teach 
school. 

“I brought you a tree,” she 
whispered, “the one we had at 
school. It is so lovely and I 
thought . . .” here she motioned 
for the two boys she had with 
her to bring the tree inside. 

I gasped when I saw it. It 
was Peautiful. Pure silver with 
myraid colored lights entwined 
among its branches. Silver icicles 
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dripping down on decorations so 
varied and colorful that they 
might have been transported 
from fantasy land itself. It would 
have delighted any heart and 
graced the nicest home. 

I looked about the room to 
find an appropriate place for it 
when my eyes fell on the small 
green tree by the living room 
window. I could see how it 
would pale into nothingness be- 
side the magnificence of the sil- 
ver tree; all the love and happi- 
ness that went into the buying 


and decorating of the smaller 
one would be lost upon the chil- 
dren. No. I could not let that 
happen! 

“Thank you very much,” I told 
my friend, “but we already have 
a tree. A very lovely one.” 

Maybe it was just my imagin- 
ation, but when I went back into 
the living room after the teacher 
and the boys departed, carrying 
the silver tree away, it seemed to 
me that the little green tree by 
the window took on a very spe- 
cial glow. 


© Cartoons-of-the-Month 


“My husband's never gotten 
over our trip to Venice” 
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A sociologist tells why he believes it would mean longer, 
happier marriages 


Brides Should Be 
Older Than Their Grooms 


Condensed from Marriage 


HOULD YOUNG men marry 
older women? 

Years back I might 
have been shocked at the sugges- 
tion, but after nearly two decades 
in teaching and research, I’ve 
come to the conclusion that the 
old tradition which virtually de- 
mands that the groom be a few 
years older than the bride should 


Father Fichter, one of the na- 
tion’s eminent sociologists and 
author of a dozen books, is chair- 


man of the sociology rtment 
of Loyola University of the South, 
New Orleans, advisory editor of 
the “American Journal of Socio- 
logy,” a Fulbright Lecturer, and 
a member of the University of 
Notre Dame's Distinguished Vis- 
iting Professor program. 


Joseph H. Fichter, S.J. 
as told to Edwin Hoag 


be abandoned. More than that, it 
should be reversed. 

I believe that the individual 
couples, the institution of mar- 
riage, and society as a whole 
would benefit if women married 
at, say, 27 or 28, and then to men 
22 or 23. In other words, the 
young man who today marries a 
girl about three years his junior 
should marry a woman five years 
his senior. 

A young couple’s marriage 
would benefit in many ways 
by the fact that she is older than 
he. To begin with, their married 
life would be longer, and more 
parallel. Men die younger than 
women. If they married at ages 
which take this fact into consid- 
eration, they would approach the 
end of their lives at generally the 
same time. 


Marriage (Aug, ’61), St. Meinrad Abbey, 


Inc., St. 
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This would also cut into the 

rsonal problems oe about 
by widowhood, the econo- 
mic problems of young couples 
who must support or help = 
port widowed mothers or moth- 
ers-in-law. And it would certainly 
have an effect on the labor mar- 
ket problems created by working 
widows. 

Secondly, consider the couple’s 
sexual relationship. Studies have 
shown that the man is fully pre- 
pared for sex in his early twen- 
ties, while the woman doesn't 
reach that same stage until the 
late twenties. Judging from this 
research, the marriage of a 
man to a woman five years older 
would bring about a greater de- 
gree of sexual compatibility. 

It is true that girls mature 
faster than boys pene. 
but I think it is false to assume 
that this physical maturity car- 
ries over to social maturity. And 
this brings us to a basic premise 
for my theory: the young woman 
needs more education and more 
maturity for her role in mar- 
riage, home life, and child rear- 
ing, than the man does for his 
primary role, earning a living. 

I am not relegating the role of 
the husband in marriage to one 
less important than the role of 
the wil. I’m only saying that 
the man can meet his primary re- 
sponsibility, providing financial 
support, at an earlier age than 
the woman can meet her role as 
wife, homemaker, and mother. 


As a matter of fact, the wife 
who is a few years older than her 
husband is almost invariably a 
bigger help to him in his career 
than the younger girl. Because 
she has lived longer, and matured 
more, she takes a stronger inter- 
est in her husband’s career, she’s 
more aware of the sort of help 
and support he needs and gives 
it to him, she’s more liable to 
accept and understand the sacri- 
fices a man must sometimes make 
for the sake of his career. 

Society as a whole could also 
benefit from the marriage-age 
relationship I propose. The wo- 
man marrying in her late twenties 
tends to have fewer children than 
the girl marrying five years earli- 
er. This would help solve the 
problems of over-population — 
without offending those of us 
who do not believe in artificial 
birth control. 

And, of course, my prime in- 
terest in this whole theory is that 
I believe it would mean longer, 
happier marriages — and fewer 
homes broken by separation and 
divorce. If we could achieve this, 
don’t you agree it would be 
worth abandoning an outdated 
custom? 


[Perhaps so, but how do we 
convince women that they should 
wait until 27 or 28 to marry, and 
how do we get men to fall in love 
with older women and older wo- 
men to fall in love with younger 
men? — Editor] 
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Everybody's Concerned With Temperature 


By O. A. Battista, Sc.D 


HE UPS AND downs of a lit- 

tle tube of mercury have 

become a major concern 
not only to industry but to the 
modern homemaker well. 
Mother wonders about the tem- 
perature of rooms; worries about 
the temperature of the food she 
is storing or cooking; puzzles over 
how to dress the children or how 


Early clinical thermometers, 
about 10 inches long, were “car- 
ried under the arm or in a hol- 
ster as one might carry a gun” 


long to cook the roast. 

Any young lad who has awak- 
ened with a slight fever on a 
bright Saturday morning in the 
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fishing season is familiar with a 
mother’s absolute confidence in 
the fever thermometer. No argu- 
ment will convince her that the 
slight deviation from the normal 
reading is just a mistake in the 
instrument’s manufacture and so 
into bed goes the protesting 
— to meditate on woman's 

lind confidence in a piece of 
glass. 

Just what do we mean by tem- 
perature, this vital ey that 
is measured for us by thermom- 
eters? 

Matter is made of molecules 
which are in constant motion, and 
the higher the temperature, the 
faster they move. Temperature is 
a measure of the of mole- 
cules in matter. If you have a 
volume of gas in a rubber bal- 
loon, the pressure of these mole- 
cules against the rubber is bal- 
anced by its pull. Warming the 

as makes the molecules move 
aster, so they push harder 
against the rubber. It yields a lit- 
tle, and the gas expands. With 
cooling, their motion is slowed, 
they exert less pressure, and the 
volume of gas gets smaller. Some- 
thing similar occurs in a liquid, 
and also in a solid, although the 
molecules are held more tightly 
together. 

In a somewhat similar way, 
body temperature reflects the 
overall balance of your body’s 
chemistry. If your body tempera- 
ture drops to around 92.2 degrees, 
which means that youre 
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thoroughly chilled, tests have 
shown that you'll think more 
slowly. With body temperature 
two degrees lower than that, 
amnesia sets in. 

In cold weather your 
makes less efficient use of what 
fuel it gets and uses up fuel fast- 
er. If you're at all active out of 
doors in the winter, you should 
eat more. Cold affects your blood, 
at an added strain on your 

eart, and is harder on your 
lungs and throat. 

Two outward symptoms of 
cold temperatures are shivering 
and goose pimples. The shivering 
increases body heat production 
by perhaps as much as six times, 
just as hard exercise does. But 
even shivering stops when your 
body temperature goes too low. 
The goose pimples may date back 
to our hairier ancestors who ele- 
vated their pelts to create more 
insulating dead air surface. But 
even today, the lumps on the skin 
—_ by breaking up the flow of 
cold air across the skin, thus 
eliminating a little of the body’s 
heat loss. 

At very low temperatures a 
host of weird things happen. For 
example, you may believe that 
once the temperature has drop- 
ped to 50 or 60 degrees below 
zero a few more degrees can 
make little difference. In truth 
there is a noticeable difference 
between (say) minus 60 and 
minus 70, and this becomes more 
marked with every additional de- 
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below zero. Hair becomes 
rittle after minus 60, and the 
flesh is freckled with frost, nip- 


, seered, and in severe cases 


of frostbite, sloughed from living 
bones. 

At these low temperatures 
moisture collects on matches car- 
ried on the person; exposed to the 
cold the moisture freezes, causing 
match heads to skid on the strik- 
ing surface. Small as this problem 
may appear, it can make the dif- 
ference between a hot meal and 
a cold meal to soldier and trap- 

r alike. It can be as irritating 
as the film of breath that coats 
notepaper, causing the ink to run 
when it melts, and its solution 
would be welcomed by those who 
live in cold regions. 

In Alaska, photographic film 
becomes so brittle with cold that 
it shatters like glass. Synthetic 
rubber hose cracks under the 
slightest strain, batteries go 
“dead,” and frosted sparkplugs re- 
fuse to “spark.” 

Canadian and Alaskan lumber- 
men know that in really cold 
weather the steel blade of an ax 
will split like porcelain if used 
without first warming it gently, 
and that a nail struck sharply will 
shiver into granules. 

The Canadian trapper no less 
than his opposite number in the 
U.S.S.R. has developed a fashion 
that defeats cold, or more cor- 
rectly keeps warmth in the body. 
Using wolverine fur for his hood 
trimmings (because wolverine is 
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the only fur on which the breath 
will not collect and form ice) 
and body coverings of wool, oiled 
silk and fur (the outer garments 
usually made to draw over the 
head) he can face 60 degrees be- 
low zero temperatures in com- 
parative safety. 

Like all diagnostic devices, the 
familiar thermometer has a long 
and interesting history. Centuries 
before its development physicians 
recognized that extreme varia- 
tions in body temperature meant 
trouble. Indeed, Hippocrates con- 
sidered an increase in body heat 
as the chief diagnostic sign of 
acute disease. But the “thermom- 
eter’ he had was his hand, 
which he placed on the hot, 
flushed skin of his patients. To- 
day, the general belief that a 
temperature above or below 98.6 
degrees always means sickness is 
wrong. All persons have a small 
daily temperature differential. 
Some persons will fluctuate as 
much as three degrees over the 
course of a day, though most of 
us do not range more than one 
degree. Children, and especially 
babies, have a very wide range. 
As for an adult, “normal” can 
anywhere from 96.7 degrees to 
99 degrees. 

Our heat-regulating hypotha- 
lamus permits a slight variation 
— at least one degree — in body 
temperature. It is lowest at four 
or five o'clock in the morning and 
highest at six or seven in the eve- 
ning. These variations are per- 
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fectly normal and are probably 
due to movement, eating and 
other activities such as heartbeat 
and breathing rate. The mouth’s 
98.6 is an average whose zone of 
“normal” has been found to ex- 
tend from 97 to 100, and after 
strenuous exercise it may be 102 
for a short time. Even the parts 
of the body have varying tem- 
peratures — the liver 103, exer- 
cised muscles even higher; and 
chest skin may be 94, waistline 
skin 96 and the skin of the feet 
perhaps 65. The maximum allow- 
able error in the thermometer it- 
self is only one-fifth of one de- 
gree. 

Sometime between 1592 and 
1597 Galileo made a temperature- 
measuring device. Although his 
extant writings contain but one 
reference to it, Galileo is often 
credited as the inventor of the 
thermometer. 

About 1624 the word “ther- 
mometer” appeared in a book by 
esuit Father lLeurechon; the 

ulb-and-tube instrument to 
which it referred was quite like 
that used by Galileo and Sanc- 
torius. These early devices had 
one serious fault — no two of 
them gave comparable readings. 
The reason was that authorities 
disagreed on a scale that should 
be used for temperature readings. 
Marking off the thermometer 
stem in equal degrees between 
“great heat” and “great cold” was 
the usual practice, but the num- 
ber of graduations and a precise 
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definition in degrees for freezin 
cold, tepid, hot, blood heat and 
boiling did not become reliable 
for many years. 

The thermometer, then, was 
unreliable until Daniel Gabriel 
Fahrenheit, a man who demand- 
ed exact measurements, develop- 
ed the first dependable thermom- 
eter in 1714. It had standard 
graduations — from zero to 100, 
at first — and mercury was used 
as the heat-measuring liquid in 
the instrument. 

Mistakenly believing water's 
freezing point to be variable, 
Fahrenheit experimented and 
then designed the lowest reading 
by his thermometer, in a mixture 
of equal weights of snow and 
salt, to be zero. His second fixed 
point became 32 degrees, the 
point at which the mercury, or 
quicksilver, stood when it was 
placed in water and ice without 
salt. This he called the freezing 
point because he observed pure 
water consistently became coated 
with a film of ice in winter when 
the liquid in the thermometer 
reached the mark of 32 degrees. 
His third point of 96 degrees was 
the mark to which the liquid in 
his thermometer expanded when 
the bulb was placed in the mouth 
or under the armpit of a healthy 
man. Later the boiling point of 
water was fixed at 212 degrees. 
These figures with slight correc- 
tions, account for the fixed points 
used on Fahrenheit thermom- 
eters. 
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Thermometers were seldom 
used in medical practice until 
about 1866 when they were in- 
troduced in English hospitals. 
They came into general use there 
and in America in the 1870s. The 
early clinical thermometers, about 
10 inches long, were “carried un- 
der the arm or in a holster as one 
might carry a .” Moreover, 
they had to patient’s 
mouth at least five minutes be- 
fore an accurate reading could be 
obtained. In other words, less 
than 100 years ago the fever 
thermometer was an object of 
amusement to some of the most 
learned members of the medical 
profession. Sir Samuel Wilkes of 
London recalled the first one 
purchased by Guy’s Hospital. It 
was put in a case and exhibited 
to the members of the British 
Medical Association, conservative 
gentlemen who may have realiz- 
ed what was coming. “I think it 
was nearly a foot long,” wrote 
Sir Samuel, “and was so great a 
novelty that the members regard- 
ed it with much curiosity and in- 
terest, although, I am sorry to 
say, one or two with ridicule.” 

In our modern day, man lives 
in an atmosphere that varies be- 
tween a scorching 136 degrees 
(in Libya) and a petrifying -94 
degrees (in Siberia). But this is 
a very narrow range, of course, 
compared to the climate of in- 
dustrial technology. Here the 
lower limit dips down to -350 
while the hotter temperatures 
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range off into the thousands of 
degrees. 

There are factors, besides 
temperature, that determine the 
comfort of our environment. For 
instance, humidity and wind 
velocity are two additional major 
factors. Then, too, clothing, phy- 
sical condition, and whether you 
are exercising or remaining quiet 
must also be considered. In gen- 
eral, at a given temperature and 
very low wind velocity, one will 
feel warmer as humidity in- 
creases. With an air velocity of 
perhaps 10 miles or more per 
hour, increased evaporation of 
moisture from the body produces 
a cooling effect. In a calm, the 
temperature may be quite low 
and yet a person will feel rela- 
tively warm compared to the 
same temperature with a mod- 
erate wind. Actually, one expert 
has pointed out that most Ameri- 
can living rooms in winter are 
drier than the Sahara Desert; and 
for all of those that are, thermom- 
eters usually read near the 80's 
before anyone feels too warm. 
Yet, how we grumble at the hu- 
mid 80's during the summer 
time! 

All in all we live and die in an 
environment that is sensitive to a 
relatively narrow range on the 
scale of the common thermom- 
eter, a versatile and valuable 
gadget which, in fact, will refuse 
to take your side any time you 
yourself should lose your own 
temperature! ttt 
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Dont Be Afraid of Lawyers 


By 
Stanley S. Jacobs 


Many people are hurting 
themselves and their 
pocketbooks by clinging 
to scary ideas about law- 
yers and their costs 


T: THE average man who has 
never consulted an attorney, 
legal fees and procedures are 
deep mysteries he'll do without, 
thank you. Indeed, lawyers them- 
selves are seriously concerned 
about the public’s misconceptions 
concerning their fees, ethics and 
procedures. 

A Los Angeles attorney, Earl 
E. Howard, overheard a conver- 
sation in a restaurant which at 
first angered him, then led to a 
forward step for that city’s legal 
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profession. A diner at the next 
table who said, “I think I'll see 
a lawyer about the matter,” got 
this retort from a campanion: 

“A lawyer? Stay away from 
those guys! They'll take the shirt 
right off your back.” 

Though at first he was irate 
over the crack, Howard did some 
hard thinking. If this is a com- 
monly-held attitude, he reflected, 
it is high time to change the 
erroneous notion. 

“Let's suggest to our members 
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that they frankly discuss fees in 
advance with prospective clients, 
instead of keeping them in the 
dark about charges!” he urged the 
Hollywood Bar Association. 

Fellow attorneys thought so 
well of his proposal that the asso- 
ciation adopted a resolution urg- 
ing its members to provide fee 
estimates in advance. The asso- 
ciation now distributes an easy- 
to-understand fee schedule which 
any prospective client may con- 
sult. The idea is catching on else- 
where. 


Consulting a Lawyer Pays 


Notwithstanding, too many 
people are themselves 
and their pocketbooks by clingin 


to scary ideas about lawyers an 
their costs. Here are examples: 

In the explosion of an ammuni- 
tion dump, five soldiers were 
severely injured and spent many 
months in hospitals with a wide 
variety of wounds. Of the five 
men, only one consulted a lawyer. 
He was the only victim to receive 
financial recompense for his ser- 
ious disability. 

He got $25,000. None of the 
others collected a penny. The 
other four men — equally disabled 
—had a dread of seeing a lawyer 
or “going to court.” They pre- 
ferred to wait for Uncle Sam to 
come around with a settlement 
check in his hand. But Uncle 
never came — and they waited too 
long. 

They didn’t know that after a 


full year’s retirement from service, 
suit cannot be instituted for in- 
juries received in the armed 
forces. Any lawyer would have 
informed the injured soldiers of 
their rights and the need for 
filing a claim before the time limit 
expired. 

Trying to handle legal matters 
by yourself is as risky as groping 
blindly in the dark for a vial of 
unlabeled pills. A New York man 
found this out the hard way 
when his car was rammed from 
behind by a city-owned truck. 
This car owner, instead of seeing 
an attorney, spent a leisurely 
three months assembling the 
names and signed statements of 
witnesses. All swore he had been 
parked legally at the curb when 
the city vehicle careened into his 
machine. 

“I had $800 worth of repairs 
done on my car and think that 
New York City should reimburse 
me!” he told a city claims official. 

“You're quite right,” said the 
city man, “but there’s a law on 
the books which stipulates that 
any claim against the municipality 
must be presented within 60 days. 
Otherwise youre out of luck, 
ome the merits of the claim!” 

ese are somewhat graphic 
illustrations of the average per- 
son’s reluctance to consult an at- 
torney except in dire trouble or 
when it may be too late. Like your 
family doctor, a conscientious 
lawyer works best when consult- 
ed in ample time. 
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“People have been educated to 
see their physician once a year 
for a check-up,” observes a prom- 
inent San Francisco attorney. “But 
not one man in a hundred will 
consult his lawyer periodically, 
even though his financial circum- 
stances, legal responsibilities, 
debts, assets, and stock holdings 
may have changed drastically in 
a year’s time. Actually discussing 
your affairs with your attorney 
is the cheapest form of insurance; 
it can save you thousands of dol- 
lars, give your family a sense of 
security, and enable you to make 
business and professional plans 
with a clear mind!” 

Today's leaders of the bar are 
trying to set aright the prejudices 
against lawyers and their profes- 
sion. Responsible attorneys de- 
plore ambulance chasing, high 
pressure tactics, unethical ad- 
vertising and other practices on 
the part of a few who give the 
whole profession an undeserved 


black eye. 
Lawyer Reference Plan 


Fortunately, the American Bar 
Association has developed an 
unusual “Lawyer Reference Plan” 
which can save you time, money, 
and heartache if you have a prob- 
lem which may require legal 
action. 

Under the plan, an attorney to 
whom the local bar association 
sends you will advise you if you 
really need a lawyer. Many peo- 
ple think they do — but don't! 
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Others, equally certain they can 
handle their own affairs, may find 
that top legal counsel is what they 
need in the greatest possible 
hurry. 

For a modest charge or none at 
all, a referral service attorney in 
Los Angeles, New York City, 
Chicago and 30-odd other cities 
will analyze your problem and 
tell you if you need additional 
legal services. He'll also tell you 
approximately what it will cost. 
You may retain him or another at- 
torney. If any subsequent argu- 
ment ensues over legal fees, the 
bar association will arbitrate the 
charges. 

In a single year, this referral 
plan in New York City gave 3,600 
sorely-troubled people sound ad- 
vice at no cost. In addition, 1,500 
other people were referred to at- 
torneys for specialized services. 
Seven hundred of these clients 
settled their affairs for as little as 
$5 for a single consultation. 

Said a widow who had been 
steered away from a highly un- 
ethical investment plan: “I 
thought that my three visits to a 
lawyer in the Plan would cost 
me at least $100. To my surprise, 
his total charge was only $25 — 
and he saved me from a foolish 
gamble which could have cost 
me the $7,000 left to me by my 
husband!” 

In time, the American Bar As- 
sociation hopes to have a referral 
plan operating in every city of 
100,000 population or larger. This 
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will bring legal advice at sensible, 
predetermined costs within the 
reach of 75% of the American 
people. 

Meanwhile, you review 
our Own prospects of stayi 
of difficulties which 
quire the services of an attorney. 
If you're like most of us, the 
chances are 100 to 1 against your 
ever appearing in criminal court. 
On the other hand, even the 
most dutiful citizen — who shows 
every res for the law — may 
unwittingly run afoul of it. A 
child’s carelessly-discarded roller 
skate may bring you before a 
jury in a damage suit. Or your 
dog may nip a neighbor who re- 
taliates by sinking his own fangs 

into you via a legal summons! 

If you own your home, you 
have many legal responsibilities 
which may never have occurred 
to you. Persons injured on your 
property in certain circumstances 
may have substantial claims 
against P wy If your “agent” — 
your office boy, maid, or em- 
ployee — hurts others in the 
course of carrying out an assign- 
ment for you, the responsibili 
may rest squarely on your shoul- 
ders. 

Only an attorney can inform 
you of such obligations and how 
to prepare for them, by insurance 
or other means. Laws vary from 
state to state. You may take out 
an insurance policy for your home 
or business which, though ade- 
quate in your home state, may 
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prove to be nee for you should 
you move beyond its borders. 

The rapid growth of unscrupu- 
lous “credit” stores may propel 
you into debts you never envi- 
sioned. Says a Kansas City father 
of five who never in his life had 
consulted a lawyer: 

“We bought on time a washing 
machine which was faulty from 
the start. The store did not live 
up to the guarantee or make any 
adjustment on our bill. After we 
paid in almost $300, we had to 
junk the appliance on which we 
still owed $30. 

“The store threatened suit and 
we paid the $30 — plus $25 
for so-called ‘collection charges.’ 
Later, I learned from by boss that 
if I had consulted an attorney 
when we first got into trouble 
with the store, he would have de- 
manded an adjustment on the bill 
or a replacement of the machine, 
for a legal fee not exceeding $20 
or $25!” 

Finding a Good Lawyer 

“How can I find a good law- 
yer?” This question is frequently 
asked by men and women who 


want to be certain they end up 
with an ethical, competent attor- 


ney. 
Like the family doctor, a good 


lawyer usually is recommended 


by others. Only a card announce- 
ment in a directory, or a listing 
in the classified phone book, is 
permitted him by his bar associ- 
ation. So one wise source would 
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be to ask your banker, insurance 
broker, or a business man you 
respect what lawyer he would 
recommend. 

If you do see a lawyer for any 
purpose whatsoever, be perfectly 
frank and honest with him. Don't 
evade or conceal any facts. Like 
your doctor, he is sworn to confi- 
dence and, in his professional 
role, is entitled to full informa- 
tion about your case or problem. 

It is in the disposal of your 
earthly possessions that you are 
most likely to bump up with legal 
complications. Making a_ will 
without an attorney is hazardous. 
Technically, it is possible to write 
a “holographic,” or hand-written, 
testament and make it stick in 
court. But lawyers estimate that 
almost 70% of self-drawn wills 
are faulty and could be contested. 

Many individuals who may 
never amass fortunes shrug off 
the idea of drawing up any will 
at all. “Oddly, most folks are 
worth more than they realize,” 
comments a Seattle attorney. 
“You'd be surprised at the assets 
you may have — insurance, car, 
jewelry, stocks, bonds, art ob- 
jects, antiques, watches and rare 
books. By dying ‘intestate,’ or 
without leaving a will, these 
items are apt to be dissipated or 
sold for court costs if you have 
no next of kin. It is always smart 
to leave a will, regardless of how 
little or how much property you 
own!” 

For as little as $15, you can 


get a simple, air-tight will drawn 
which conforms to the laws of 
your own state. Remember, too, 
that in your desire to be charita- 
ble in making bequests, your own 
lawyer can be of great help. You 
can thus be certain that the bene- 
ficiaries of your choice will re- 
ceive the sums you designate. 


Benefactions to the Church 


In fact, most lawyers today 
counsel their clients, upon re- 
quest, in how to make adequate 
benefactions to their Church and 
for kindred religious purposes. 
Like everything else, the cost of 
operating Catholic schools, or- 
phanages, homes for the aged and 
hospitals has shot up alarmingly 
in this inflationary era. 

Besides providing for such 
charities, you should think of the 
mounting educational needs in 
our country. Fine universities, in- 
cluding many Catholic schools, 
are unable to keep up their pro- 
grams and faculties at a time 
when we desperately need the 
best possible educational system 
to combat Russian gains on this 
front. 

Remember, a lawyer will not 
bite you. You can save time, mon- 
ey and mental anguish by trust- 
ing him. Having an understand- 
ing attorney is not only good 
business, it is a necessity for every 
family which regards the prudent 
management of its affairs as an 
obligation to itself and to its fel- 
low men! ttt 
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FOR TEENAGERS ONLY 


By Sister M. Dominic, R.G.S. 


d like you to know I enjoy 
reading the questions and an- 
swers in The Family Digest. 
I think you give very good solu- 
tions to questions answered. 
Thank you. The best feeling 
in the world, as far as I am con- 
cerned, comes nn having teen- 
agers plugging for you. In m 
in the world. I appreciate your 
opinions, and I respect them. 


I’m 16-years-old, and through- 
out my life I have attended secu- 


Sister M. Dominic is a member 
of the American Psychological As- 


sociation, Clinical Division, and of 
the Rocky Mountain Psychological 
Association. She has been principal 
of Good Shepherd schools in Seat- 
tle, Wash.; St. Paul, Minn.; Omaha, 
Neb.; Denver, Colo.; and Helena, 
Mont., thus giaing wide experience 
with youth locations throughout 
the country. Teenagers are invited 
to send questions to Sister Dominic 
in care of The Family Digest, Hunt- 
ington, Ind. 


lar schools. For this reason, only 
last year I found out the impor- 
tance of religion as the only real- 
ity that can exist to the individu- 

Recently I have sought to 
learn more of our Church, and 
have learned to respect her doc- 
trines. 

However, I feel at the same 
time the spirit of a Church which 
is detached from the political 
world run by men and which 
embraces as its members all 
those who truly seek for the 
meaning of life, regardless of the 
name the world ioe to give 
them. Its doctrine is complete 
and unprejudiced love and I feel 
that someday it will be so dom- 
inant in the heart of man as to 
break down the worldly barriers 
which seek to destroy the unity 
of life in God. This to me is 
Catholicism. Am I wrong? 

The Catholic Church is de- 
tached from politics, but not 
from the world or from men. We 
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live in the world and in society. 
As a near adult, you've got to 
recognize your obligations to that 
society. As a mature Catholic, 
We will be expected to contri- 
ute to society. As a teenager, 
you have plenty to give; and you 
should be giving it now. 

Our Lord taught that the first 
and greatest Commandment is to 
love God above all things; the 
second is to love our neighbors 
as ourselves. Lovin , and 
people for the love of God, is the 
meaning of life. It is also the 
doctrine taught by the Catholic 
Church. 


I am 13-years old and my 
mother just died a couple of 
weeks ago. She didn’t tell me 
anything about life or menstrua- 
tion or what I should do if I get 
my periods. Please tell me w 

I should do. 

I am truly sorry that your 
mother died, dear, before she 
had time to explain the meaning 
of life to you. However, I have 
tried to do that in my personal 
letter to you. 

There is no if about develop- 
ing normally as does every girl. 
The shock of your mother’s death 
coming at this time could well 
delay development a few years. 
In this case you should see a 
doctor, but don’t worry about it. 
A nurse could answer all your 
questions now better than I 
could put in print. Maybe your 
father knows a nurse who is a 


December 
friend of your family. If not, 


I'm sure a Sister or a priest could 
introduce you to one who would 
gladly help. Otherwise, you 
might ask for a talk with your 
mother’s doctor; understanding 
the circumstances, he should be 
most sympathetic. Don't be 
afraid of adults, dear; all of us 
want to help you. 


I am going into my junior year 
in high school and, for once, 
even ory it may sound stingy, 
I would like to enjoy it. My 
trouble is that I cried wolf too 
often. You see, I don’t live with 
my mother and sisters. Things 
have come up around the house 
and I felt neglected even though 
I wasn't, so I made up a story 
about myself and told it to a nun 
and also to my best friend to get 
attention. This happened last 
summer and it is pretty well for- 
gotten by now and I really am 
sorry. That was the beginning 
and now every time I open my 
mouth, no matter what I say it 
is usually wrong. In other words, 
a lie. I don’t mean for it to be 
but it’s that I make a mis- 
take and all my friends think I 
am lying on purpose, just to get 
attention. Now I’m trying to be 
careful of what I say and I don't 
say it until I'm positive what I'm 
saying is right. 

Now ... just a few weeks ago, 
while reading The Family Di- 
gest, I thought to write to you. 
You see, while visiting my moth- 
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er in Philadelphia, she told me 
that I was born out of wedlock 
and that my sisters were, too. 
She was never married. Up until 
now I have wanted to become a 
nun. But I don’t think I can be 
accepted because of what my 
mother did. Please, will you 
write to me and tell me what to 
do about my “big mouth” and 
about the urge that is even 
stronger to join a Religious Or- 
der. How can I know if it’s what 
I want or, most of all, what God 
wants? 

An habitual liar has to over- 
come the same problem as an 
alcoholic—that is, a bad habit. 
Don’t try to make up your mind 
that you will never lie again; a 
decision like that is entirely too 
indefinite. Concentrate on 24 
hours at a time saying to your- 
self, “I will not tell a lie for all 
of the next day and night.” Then 
start all over again the following 
morning with the same resolu- 
tion. 

When you do slip with a 
lie—and you will, you know—tell 
God you are sorry and begin 
again. Meantime you can use 
the helping ov of Confession 
to keep on beginning and con- 
stantly trying. This problem will 
have to brought under con- 


trol before you can think of be- 
coming a Sister. 

You will have to get the in- 
formation from the individual 
ar. Order you have in 

, but I think many Orders 


min 
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do a born out of 
wedlock. en, too, Secular In- 
stitutes might be considered. 
Various publications list Secular 
Institutes. Why not discuss all 
of this with the Confessor who 
helps you with your first diffi- 
culty? 


Up until May 30th of this year 
I was in the convent. I was there 
for two years and found out that 
it wasn’t for me. My parents un- 
derstand and have not (yet) 
held my past against me. I plan- 
ned on telling my relatives soon 
but am afraid that t might 
turn against me. I also have the 
same fear when I start my jun- 
ior year at our Catholic high 
school, afraid of my fellow class- 
mates and those new ones I 
meet. Can you give me some 
advice on what I should do? 
How should I react? 

What “past” have you got to 
be held against you? Of what are 
you afraid? It is certainly noth- 
ing to be ashamed of to leave the 
convent because you realize that 
you have no religious vocation. 
On the contrary, you should be 
praised for having entered the 
convent to see if you did have a 
calling for the religious life. Your 
new friends in high school will 
a you; you have nothing to 
ear. 


I have known a certain boy for 
almost two years, and we had 


become good friends. We often 


li 
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talked on the school bus or dur- 
ing recess and sometimes we 
played together. We considered 
ourselves strictly as friends. (I 
am only 12 and we both intend 
to follow religious vocations.) 
However, quite recently we de- 
cided boys and girls s not 
be together at our age. He has 
— me completely. I feel 
that talking with a boy or play- 
ing together once in awhile will 
not harm our vocations.I would 
like very much to be his friend, 
about it. Please reply soon. 

I feel the same way as you 


do: talking with a boy or playing 
with various boys once in awhile 
can help a 12-year-old girl in a 
normal social development. I 
think, however, that at your age 
level the accent should be placed 
on boys rather than on a boy. 
Maybe he thinks so, too, and 
maybe your friend wants group 
activities rather than a one-to- 
one relationship. 

Why worry about a particular 
boy? Be friendly with all the 
girls and boys and for the next 
couple of years, at least, keep 


the boy-girl relationship on the 
group level. 


“Of course | can’t guarantee a cure, but I’ve picked 
up a new dance routine which shows great promise” 


| 
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HEN YOURE planning your 

vacation next summer, 
keep in mind some sound advice 
passed on by Changing Times, 
the Kiplinger Magazine. “Instead 
of one big - a a year, more 
and more folks are taking a series 
of short jaunts,” the article points 
out. (Reprinted with permission 
from Changing Times, the Kiplin- 
er Magazine. ) 

To millions of Americans the 
weekend has become a sort of 
vacation-in-miniature. Instead of 
only one long trip a year, most 
families can think in terms of a 
series of five to 10 short jaunts 
spread through all seasons. Often 

ey do it through necessity: 
where professionals or independ- 
ent businessmen have no vaca- 
tions and only the weekends in 
which to travel, or where young- 
sters, preoccupied with Little 
League or other summer activity, 
are reluctant to leave for any 
long period. 

Money matters are better man- 
. aged on a short trip. Weekend 


vacationing usually accompanies 
the primary objectives: rest, rec- 
reation, change of routine, change 
of scenery, pursuit of a special 
interest or hobby. And, strange 
as it may seem, a weekend may 
serve a more useful purpose than 
a full month. For example, the 
anxious executive, in three or four 
days, is less likely to have time 
hanging heavy on his hands, won- 
dering how things are back at 
the office. Likewise, parents who 
decide to go off alone are less 
concerned in two days than in 
two weeks about how their chil- 
dren are faring without them. 
When taking children on such 
trips, try to focus their attention 
on state parks, museums, authen- 
tic restoration villages such as Old 
Sturbridge, Mass.; Mystic Seaport, 
Conn.; Cooperstown, N.Y.; Co- 
lonial Williamsburg, Va.; Old 
Salem, N.C.; Greenfield Village, 
Mich.; Virginia City, Mont.; the 
Hershey, Pa. region. You'll find 
plenty to choose from no matter 
where you live in America. 


Wuat vo guests leave in motel 
rooms on checkout? Some strange 
items according to a recent sur- 
vey. In Washington, Pa., a motel 
maid found that a guest had left 
behind a shrunken head from 
Ecuador. Mounted sailfish and 
pet parrots have been numbered 
among the left behind. But one 
of the strangest left behind 
“items” involved a large family. 
In checking out of a motel, Papa 
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left behind one of his nine chil- 
dren and did not discover the loss 
until he was 40 miles away. 


Dp you know that only 22 per- 
cent of the U.S. population has 
ever taken a trip on a domestic 
airline? It leaves an estimated 140 
million Americans who have been 
grounded. 


Tue cost of getting to the U.S. 
is the principal deterrent to travel 
in this direction, and only when 
fares are brought within the 
means of more people will we 
see an upswing in the number of 
visitors from abroad. This view 
was expressed by Charles L. Wil- 
son of Detroit and Russell E. 
Singer of Washington, D.C., presi- 
dent and executive vice-president, 
respectively, of the American 
Automobile Association, on their 
return from a series of auto and 
touring club pe gry in Europe. 
“There is no lack of desire on the 
part of many, many people to visit 
the U.S.,” said the AAA officials, 
“but fares must come down be- 
fore they can realize these 
dreams.” 


CoNSTANTLY ON the move over 
their hundreds of thousands of 
miles of roadways and streets, 
Americans derive much pleasure 
and recreation from their beauti- 
ful outdoors — their roads, forests, 
rivers, lakes, beaches as well as 
their cities and villages, old and 
new. Yet their enjoyment of the 
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natural and man-made attractions 
of our landscape is sometimes 
marred by the litter which care- 
less people leave in their wake. 
As travel increases, as well as the 
quantity of disposable wrappings 
and containers, the mountain of 
refuse keeps growing. 

Primarily for this reason, many 
travel groups have asked motor- 
ists to be particularly conscienti- 
ous about not throwing trash out 
of car windows, but to carry with 
them litter bags which are special- 
ly designed for car use. 

Besides being offensive, litter 
costs the U.S. millions of dollars 
annually in damage and for clean- 
ing up. More than 50 million dol- 
lars are ann to 

i ighwa’ one, plus 
for litter 
removal from city streets, parks, 
beaches and other public places. 

Litter is also a menace on the 
road. Objects thrown on roads 
and highways force cars to swerve 
to avoid them. 


Tuere 1s still some evidence 
that Americans visiting Canada 
are not aware that one Canadian 
gallon is equal to five American 
quarts. Apparently, many Ameri- 
cans hesitate to pay what th 
mistakenly think are rather hi 
prices for gasoline in Canada. 


Tue 12TH annual edition of the 
“Digest of Distinguished Resorts” 


has been published by Robert F. 
Warner, Inc. Describing 78 luxury 
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resorts in the U.S., Canada, Ber- 
muda, the Carribbean and Ha- 
waii, the attractive brochure puts 
emphasis on advantages of a re- 
sort-style vacation. Copies are 
available through the Warner of- 
fice, 630 Fifth Ave., New York 
20, N.Y. 


THE AMERICAN Automobile As- 
sociation has available for mem- 
bers a condensation of state regu- 
lations regarding the transporta- 
tion of pets in private passenger 
cars in the United States and 
Canada. 


I x1kep these two storries with 
‘a travel twist from “The Catho- 
lic Treasury of Wit and Humor” 
‘(Hawthorn Books, Inc.) by Paul 
Bussard and The Editors of Cath- 
olic Digests 

George M. Cohan wired a 
hotel for a room. The telegrapher 
erroneously spelled his name 
“Cohen.” Back came a_ wire: 
“Sorry, we don’t take —— of 
your faith.” Cohan quickly re- 
plied: “You thought I was Jewish 
‘and I thought you were American. 
We were both wrong. Cancel 
reservations.” 
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A uiTTLe girl, born and bred 
in Indiana, never had seen the 
ocean, and looked forward to her 
first vacation in Florida. When 
she and her family arrived at 
the beach, her daddy folded her 
in his arms and treated her to her 
first taste of the surf. She was 
squealing with joy when she re- 
joined mother. 

“I just love the ocean, Mommy,” 
she cried, “especially when it 
flushes.” 


ATTENDANT AT hotel desk to 
couple checking into ski resort: 
“Could I have name, address and 


next of kin?” 


AnD IN Washington, D.C., they 
tell about the Indian who came 
as a delegate to the White House 
education conference and signed 
the registration blotter at the 
hotel “X X.” 

“What does that stand for?” 
the clerk asked. 

“The first X,” the Indian said, 
“represents my name, Sitting Bull, 

r 


“And the second?” 
“The second stands for Ph. D.” 
—Dave Warner 


THE LITTLE boy had had a close call while crossing the busy in- 
tersection two weeks before. Now, standing hesitantly at the curb, he 
was noticed by a Good Samaritan. “Would you like to hold onto my 
hand while we ge across, Sonny?” she offered. 


“Sure woul 


,” the lad answered. “Couple weeks ago I went across 
here alone and got myself killed.”—Contributed by Betty B. Dodendorf 


oe OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO FAMILIES 


Profiles in vo By John F. 


Kennedy. New Yor r and 
Brothers, 1961. $1.95. 

President Kennedy's _ best-seller 
has been especially edited for young 


readers, with the presentation of 
the author’s words appearing in 
original form. A brilliant writing on 
the handful of American statesmen 
who have been especially noted in 
our history for their remarkable 
courage and President Kennedy has 
provided a special letter to the 
young readers of this edition. 


Dearest Kate. By Jeannette Griff- 
ith. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Co., 1961. $3.50. 

Through letters to and from her 
mother and through excerpts from 
her diary, Catholic teenagers will 
learn the many difficulties in the 
life of Kate Wilcox as she enrolls 
for her freshman year in a large 
state university. Kate finds the an- 
swer to the problems on manners 
and morals she encounters in the 
advice offered by her wise parents, 
a young priest, and college friends. 
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The sound, well-tempered advice 
will appeal to all Catholic teenagers, 


Trappers and Mountain Men. By 
Evan Jones. New York. American 
Heritage Publishing Co., Inc., 1961. 
$3.50. 

The latest in the American Heri- 
tage Junior Library series, this color- 

adventure book reveals the ex- 
ploits of the rugged men who 
explored and trapped in the wilder- 
ness of the New World. A swift- 
peer. narrative for young readers, 
rappers and Mountain Men touches 
upon some of the highlights of the 
North American fur trade and of 
the unforgettable way of life of 
America’s “mountain men.” Accom- 
pained by 168 illustrations vividly 
depicting the wilderness of Amer- 
ica, of which 80 are in color, young 
readers will discover a world of 
color and adventure in this book. 


Boys. By T. C. Siekmann. New 
York: Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., 1961. 
$3.95. 

An experienced counselor who 
understands and “has a way” with 

oung people has written his third 
k for teenagers, this one cover- 
ing several areas of concern to the 
growing boy. Home, school, Church, 
plans for the future, and other 
phases in his life are of utmost im- 
pare to the Catholic teenage 

y and they are all discussed with 
a fresh approach in this book. A 
must for all young men. 


Three Jumpy Kittens and Other 
Tales. By Miriam Clark Potter. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 
1961. $3.00. 

Little children will love reading 
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this rewarding collection of tales, 
with each concerned with the warm 
and humorous world of small ani- 
mals. The tales are filled with fun 
and laughter, tears and adventure — 
all the things which make up a 
small child’s happy world. 


Mince Pie and Mistle Toe. By 
Phyllis McGinley. New York. J. B. 
Lippincott Company, 1961. $2.95. 

“Hooray for the Dutch!” Did you 
know that Saint Nicholas (our San- 
ta Claus) was brought to New Am- 
sterdam by the Dutch, that the 
Yule log, carols, and nares | pud- 
ding were customs brought by the 
English to Virginia and that the 
Spanish brought their own very 
special Christmas customs to the 
West and Southwest. 

Mince Pie and Mistle Toe is 
written in verse and Phyllis McGin- 
ley tells us in her wade and hu- 
morous way about the Christmas 
customs of other countries which 
we have made our own. 


The Rosary for Boys and Girls. 
By Rev. P. J. Gearon, O. Carm. 
Minois: The Carmelite Third Order 
Press, 1961. $2.00 

A wonderful book with many il- 
lustrative examples which will help 
bring each mystery of the rosary 
alive for young boys and girls. 


Prayer in Catholic Life. By Law- 
rence G. Lovasik, $.V.D. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1961. 
$3.95. 

Father Lovasik discusses the var- 
ious kinds of prayer, the qualities of 
prayer, the benefits of prayer and 
the difficulties involved in praying. 
The book is both instructive and in- 
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spirational. Prayer in Catholic Life 
belongs in every Catholic home. 


Love and Control. By Leon-Jo- 
seph Suenens. Maryland: The New- 
man Press, 1961. $3.25 

Love and Control is intended 
— for those directly or in- 

irectly involved in sex education. 
Bishop Suenens shows the scope 
which the crucial problem of birth 
prevention covers and then presents 
methods of solving the problem. 


Cupola House. By Mabel Leigh 
Hunt. New York: J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 1961. $3.25. 

This is a delightful story of a set 
of twins and their sisters in an 
unusual playhouse. Many adven- 
tures are related of the time when 
Cupola was destroyed by fire and 
the children made various attempts 
to raise funds to rebuild her. 
Cupola House is a charming book 
for the eight to 12 age group. 


John Hughes, Eagle of the 
Church. By Doran Hurley. New 
York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1961. 
$2.50. 

This wonderful book tells the 
story of one of America’s great 
churchmen, John Hughes. It re- 
counts the tale of his boyhood 
dream in Ireland (to become a 
priest) developing beyond his wild- 
est hopes and, as Archbishop of 
New York, leading her people 
through the Nativist and Know- 
Nothing movements. Eagle of the 
Church is an excellent and educa- 


tional book for the older child. 


Margaret Haughery, Bread Wo- 
man of New Orleans. By Flora 
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Strousse. New York: P, J. Kenedy 
& Sons, 1961. $2.50. J 

A profitable book for the older 
child, this tale relates the life of 
Margaret Haughery, better known 
as the Bread Woman of New Or- 
leans. The story, centered around 
Margaret ee ’s endless, yet 
rewarding, task with the orphans of 
New Orleans, depicts this gay and 
frivolous town before the Civil War. 
Margaret's story was told in the 
July, 1960 issue of The Family Di- 
gest in the article “Margaret of 
New Orleans.” 


The Story of St. Francis. B 
Kathleen Tiffany. New York: Gold- 
en Press Publishers, Inc, 1961. $.25. 

Small children will enjoy this in- 
teresting account of the life of St. 
Francis. A worthwhile story is 
for a most entertaining 


The Infant Jesus of Prague. By 
Susan Weaver. New York: Golden 
Press Publishers, Inc., 1961. $.25. 

This is a first book for little 
Catholics which relates the ways in 
which the Infant Jesus of Prague 
extends help to us all. 


A First Book of Poems for Little 
Catholics. George Nicholson. 
New York: Golden Press Publishers, 
Inc., 1961. $.25. 

This lovely little book contains 
poems by Robert Browning, Rob- 
ert Louis other 

t ts. e pictures an 
make ideal little book 
for small children. 
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Ha Ranch. By Reich 
Bracken and Rockefelle Philadel 
ia. J. B. Lippincott Company, 
i961. 
A refreshing book for the begin- 
ning reader, Happy Ranch con- 
cerns a little boy named Tim who 
resides on a ranch. Tim’s favorite 
asttimes, his family, and his great 
onging to ride in the big parade 
are presented. The pictures of life 
on a ranch are colorful and there 
are many new words in this little 
book for the beginner. 


—— Conquest. By Madeleine 
A. Polland. New York: Doubleday 
& Company, 1961. $1.95. 

This is the story of a headstrong 
lad and his attempt to bring Chris- 
tianity back to pagan France. His 
many adventures make excitin 
reading against the rich histori 
background of sixth century France. 
A book for the older child, it will 
provide educational as well as ex- 
citing entertainment. 


Little Nellie of Holy God, Sr. M. 
Dominic, R.G.S. Bruce Publishing 
Co., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 50c. 

Little children in the 
grades will love reading of the li 
of Little Nellie: how she suffered 
serious spinal damage when drop- 

ow yearned as a small child 
to receive Our Lord in the Blessed 
Sacrament. With its striking illus- 
trations and heart-warming story, 
Little Nellie would be a most wel- 
come gift for the First Communi- 
cant. 
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PREVIEW 
of the JANUARY issue 


: “If American women are neurotic, mixed up, miserable, the 

% experts are making them worse,” says April Oursler Armstrong 
in the article “Stop Telling Women They’re Unhappy!” in next 
month’s Family Digest. We suspect many women will be ready 
to applaud Mrs. Armstrong after reading her counterattack 
on the so-called experts who write such authoritatively about 
what is wrong with American women. 

If you have children nearing college age you will be vitally 
interested in “Matchmaker for Students and Colleges.” This 
article is about the new Catholic College Admissions and In- 
formation Center which specializes in spotting those hard-to- 
find classroom seats. This agency helps young people select 
and enter the college offering courses best suited to their 
plans and talents. 

Many couples make the most costly mistake of their lives 
at age 65—they move to the wrong place when they retire. It is sur- 
prising how many couples pack up and move to a different locality 
without having studied the problems connected with living in this 
new place. An article in next month’s Family Digest stresses why 
it is important to study “retirement geography” before moving. 

Is it better to keep retarded children at home, or put them in 
an institution when they are still young? This question can’t be 
answered simply, because circumstances are always so different that 
you can’t make any general rules. The story of Alice Rutland in 
next month’s Family Digest can perhaps give parents of retarded 
children some help in this decision. The article is called “Day of 
Parting With Alice.” 

In addition to the four articles mentioned above, the January 
issue will have articles by some of the Digest’s favorite contributors, 
including Irene Boyd, Marie Wynne Clark, John J. Ryan. And, of 
course, there will be the usual features from our contributing 
editors, O. A. Battista, Sister Dominic, Dale Francis and Dave 
Warner. 


These and many more interesting features 
in your family magazine 
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New Release... 


by Dale Francis 


| FINEST 
FILMS | 
of 


Reviews of 777 Foremost 
Films released to TV. 


Legion of Decency Ratings. 
Dozens of Full-Page 
photos of Famous Stars. 
100 Pages... 


Postpaid 


Make your TV Viewing 
more enjoyable with .. . 
777 FINEST FILMS 
of YESTERYEAR! 
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SEND 50c REMITTANCE TO: 


Our Sunday Visitor 
Book Department 
Huntington ® Indiana 
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